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APRIL. 


YRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF HENRY BELLEAU LY THE 
REV. H. F. CARY. 


April, sweet morth, the daintiest of a’l, 
Fair thee befal : f 
April, fond hope of fruits that lie 
in buds of swathing cotton wrapt, 
There closely lapt, 
Nursing their tender infaucy. 


April, that dost thy yellow, green, and blue, 
All round thee strew, 
When, as thou go’st, the grassy floor 
Is with a million flowers depeint, 
Whose colours quaint 
Have diaper’d the meadows o’er. 


April, at whose glad coming Zephyrs rise 
With whisper’d sighs, 
Then on their light wings brush away, 
And hang amid the woodlands fresh 
Their aery mesh, 
To tangle Flora on her way. 


April, it is thy hand that doth unlock, 
From plain and rock, 
Odours and hues, a balmy store, 
That breathing lie on Nature’s breast, 
So richly blest, 
That earth or heaven can ask no more. 


April, thy blooms amid the tresses laid 
Of my sweet maid, 
Adown her neck and bosom flow ; 
And in a wild profusion there, 
Her shining hair 
With them hath blent a golden glow. 


April, the dimpled smiles, the playful grace, 
That in the face 
Of Cytherea haunt, are thine ; 
And thine the breath that forms the skies 
The deities 
Inhale, an offering at thy shrine. 


Tis thou that dost with summons blithe and soft, 
High up aloft, 
From banishment these heralds bring, 
These swallows that along the air 
Scud swift, and bear 
Glad tidings of the merry spring. 


April, the hawthorn and the eglantine, 
Purple woodbine, 
Streak’d pink, and lily-cup, and rose, 
And thyme, aud marjoram, are spreading, 
Where thon art treading, 
And their sweet eyes for thee unclose. 


The little nightingale sits singing aye 
On leafy spray, 
And in her fitful etrain doth run 
A thuasand and a thousand changes, 
With voice that ranges 
Through every sweet division. 


April, it is when thou dost come again, 
That love is fain 
With gentlest breath the fires to wake, 
That cover'd up and slumbering lay, 
Through many a day, 
When winter's chill our veins did slake$ 


Sweet month, thou seest at this jocund prime 
Of the spring-time, 
The hives pour out their lusty young,’ 
And hoar'st the yellow bees that ply 
With laden thigh, 
Murmuring the flowery wilds among. 


May shall with pomp his wavy wealth unfold, 
His fruits of acid, 
a fertilizing dews, that swell 
nh manna on each spike and , 
And, like a -_ nite 
Red honey in the waxen cell. 


Who will may praise him: but my voice shall be 
Sweet month, for thee ; ; 
Thou that to her dost owe thy name 
Who saw the sea-wave’s foamy tide : 
Swell and divide, 
Whence forth to life and light she came. 
_—_—— 


IMMATERIALITIES ; OR, CAN SUCH THINGS BE? 
BY CHARLES HOOTON. 
CHAPTER Il. 


Aa Appearance in a Country Kitchen—lIncident in a Bed-Chamber—The 
Death of Lord Lytteltoa during the Reign of George III. 


Perhaps to the almost despotic influence of fashion in o inion, may justly 
be attributed the slight importance which in the present ay is attached to 
stories of the kind now treated upcn. It has become customary to cast ri- 
dicule upon them, to consider ever the faithful narrator thereof himself as a 
weak and superstitious individual; and becanse it is customary, few dare 
to do otherwise. \\ hat any body collectively do, every body individually 
must do likewise, or else any body must abide the laugh of every body 
and be out of the ordinary fashion of thinking, into the bargain. Investiga. 
tion and consideration are vut of the qaestion—what all men say must be 
trae, and thus opinions are confided in, not one-half so mach from convic- 
Gion and the eternal evidence of their trath, as from the really worthless 
fact that disbelievers are so many, or so many more, in numerical amount ; 


just as though numbers could have any influence in the decision of a meta- 
physical question, as though popular belief iv a falsehood made it a whit the 
more true, or disbelief in a truth could deprecate its verity. , 

Opinion has no more to do with the question than it has to do with the 
truth or falsity of the Copernican system of the universe. Clearly, opinion 
itselt is essentially nothing whatever to any body, except to the individual 
who entertains it.” Public opinion never yet, since the world began, decid- 
ed the right or the wrong of an abstruse mental deduction, and never will 
from henceforwards to doomsday. And when we reflect how almost inva- 
riably, indeed, it has been mistaken, and how remotely seldom correct, we 
may well doubt even its value when regarded only in the simple light of 
collateral evidence. Propagated and diffused by fashion, by man’s natural 
love (or weakness) to be like his neighbours, and not different from other 
men, right or wrong, truth or falsebood in the abstract, enter little or not at 
all into its composition. Public opinion hasin tarn praised every thing and 
condemned every thing; risen and fallen like a scale, according to the 
amount of pressure upon it, and is ever fluctuating like a restless ocean, 
over which blows an everlasting wind. Yet we are always falsely inclined 
to consider this changeable thing under any or all of its phases, as a sort of 
corroborative testimony of that trath or that falsehood whose essence and 
proof lie far and quite beyond its reach and province. The influence oi 
this vpinion, as it, at the present day, affects the subject-matter of these 
pages, wili meet therefore with but slight if any regard For if the general 
opinion be now against us, we equally know it was not long ago as mach for 
us; and there is no security whatever in its own variable nature that it shall 
not some day turn again. ’ 

That timid and highly imaginative persons readily create for themselves, 
under favourable circumstances the semblances, of things which have no real 
existence either bodily or spiritual. is in itself no argument in proof that all 
supernatural appearances are purely imaginary. They have happened un- 
der attendant circumstances totally opposed to the idea that they could be 
the resuit either of timidity or of a jively imagination, called into morbid 
activity by either situations or accessories of a congenial nature. And of 
this an illustration may be given, for the accuracy of which the writer can 
vouch with as much sincerity as though he bad been himself an eye-witness 
of the occurrence, The parties are still living, and well known to him. 

In the pleasant village of North C m, Nottinghamshire, stands an old 
ivy-grown mansion, which, during a lengthened period ef years, bas been 
occupied by a family of substance named B Very early one winter's 
morning—it might be between three and four o’clock—the household 
was alarmed by cries for assistance from one of two female servants, who 
had arisen an hour before for tne purpose of washing the linen, and were at 
that time engaged before a rousing kitchen-fire and in the light of a couple 
of candles, at their occupation. On the startled iumates rashing down 
stairs, they found one of the servants lying in a state of complete insensibi- 
lity, while the other, with feelings of extreme astonishment and wonder at 
the cause of this sudden sickness, was endeavouring to minister to her ne- 
cessities. The Jatter, on being questioned concerning the occasion of her 
fellow-servant’s fainting fit, could give no other account of it than the very 
unsatisfactory one that, as they were doing their work and chatting together, 
the other’s oe instantaneously assumed an expression of excessive terror, 
—the more striking, perhaps, from its unexpected suddenness —that her 
Py appeared during a few seconds fixed frightfully in her head, and then 
she dropped insensible upon the floor. 

‘J thought she was startled at something,’ added she, ‘ but J could not see 
any thing to frighten her myself. There was nobody there, and | heard no 
noise. ‘The kitchen-door was wide open as it is now, and the kitchen quite 
as light, so that [ am sure if any body Pad been in and startled her, I should 
have heard and seen as well as herself.’ 

When the damsel! was sufficiently recovered to feel enabled to give any 
intelligible account, she begged of those around her to go or send to Mr. 
B's, at —— (this was her moester’s brother, who resided some miles off,) 
as she felt certain somethiu:; was amiss ; for, as she stood at the dresser, she 
plainly saw him come iu at the kitchen-coor and walk across the floor to- 
wards the fire-place. But that was not the worst of it. She should not have 
felt so much alarmed had she not distinctly seen as he approached that he 
was without his head ! 

Of coarse no one took particular notice of this ridiculous tale, but readily 
interpreted it as the idle coinage of her present terror, and her disordered 
imagination. However, she relapsed into her former state again at the bare 
ae, and remained seriously if not dangerously affected during ma- 
ny hours. 

While breakfast by candle-light was yet upon the table, and many bus 
tongues were discussing the merits and demerits of Polly’s morning appari- 
tion, a horseman was heard riding at a rapid and eager — along the fro- 
zen road outside. He came to a full stop at the gate of Mr. B.'s house — 
This was unusual, and bosoms began to pant and hearts to leap lest the vis. 
ion was about to be confirmed. The horseman dismounted, and entered 
with consternation painted cn his countenance. He was a inessenger from 
the house of Mr. B.’s brother,—the very individual Polly had seen in the 
kitchen—and he came to inform the family that that gentleman, his master, 
had, between three and four o’clock on the precise morning in question, cut 
his throat with a razor, and nearly severed bis head frem his body. 

The circumstance took place about five and twenty years ago; nobody 
ever doubted any of the facts, nor could any light be thrown upon them in 
the way of explanation. 

The mention of this remarkable incident reminds me of another of a 
somewhat similar nature, which occurred in the same village, though not in 
the same house, about eight years since, and immediately within my own 
observation and knowledge. In fact, I was personally one of the principal 
parties concerned. 

It was in the summer time, and my brother and myself were on a visit at 
the house of an old friend of the family’s, resident in C m Weoccu- 
pied the same sleeping room, but had separate beds. These were placed 
at opposite angles of the chamber, the foot of each being towards the centre 
of the room. We had been there two or three days, when early one morn- 
ing I awoke out of a deep sleep, it being then daylight, and found my bro- 
ther already awake though not risen. As we thus lay, he = seriously in- 
quired of me what | was doing about the room before it was light, and for 
what purpose I had got up so soon? I replied that he must have been 
mistaken, as I had not risen at all, nor even so much as once awakened 
until that moment from the time I had lain down and gone to sleep. And 
indeed the state of the bed and bed clothes sufficiently testified that no such 
derangement had taken place, as must have been the case had the occupant 
got up and returned. Every thing was as straight as though a log of wood 

ad been laid in my place, and it was almost evident that 1 could not even 
have turned on my side during the night. Exercise and fresh air had caus- 
ed me to remain exactly as I lay down, Nor, under any circumstances— 
move especially those to which I have referred—was it at all probable that 
I had arisen in my sleep, for such a thing was never known to befall me 
during the whole course of my life. Nevertheless, my brother could not be 
persuaded contrary to his own perceptions, but insisted upon it that on wak- 
ing while it was yet comparatively dark, he saw a figure, which he of course 
took to be myself, apparently creeping about my bed as though without any 
aim or ubject; that he spoke twice or thrice but received no sort of answer 
or any recognition of his presence, and that finally it seemed to open the 
curtains which were drawn across the foot, and then disappear. He heard 














no noise, however, during all this, aud felt uneasy as thinking I was ill and 


walking in my sleep. But my ce~fidence that no such thing had happened 
to me was unshaken; and on examining the curtains alluded to was proved 
not to be without foundation, for they were noi divided but all of a piece; 
and to enter tae bed in the manner he described, or in any manner at the 
foot, was next to impossible. 

We could not make the difficulty clear between us, and each remained of 
his own opinion. But the first news we heard on ‘going down stairs that 
morning was, that a very unusual and distressing occurrence had jast taken 
place. A neighbouring farmer had got out of his bed about three o'clock 

the time when my brother supp he saw me out of mine,) and having 
found a rope in the dark, had banged himself. We looked at each other 
bat said nothing; nor are the parties at whose house this occurred aware o, 
the coincidence to this day. ; 

Now, instead of cavilling about these matters upon some groundless and 
imaginary presumption that all the circumstances may not be related exact- 
ly as they occured, that they may probably be exaggerated, or at best, only 
remarkable coincidences of certain unusual appearances with certain facts ; 
let us consider them in the light of literal truths. What can we make of 
them ?—of the first one in particular? Here is a cause of terror ap 
in the presence of two persons, seen by one, but invisible to the other, 
yet sufficiently real to frighten that one temporarily out of her senses.— 
The appearance, as to time, and the nature of an actual circumstance then 
occurring ata distance of many miles, is as precise and exact as snch a 
thing well might be. The very individual represented is the same. But 
why it should be seen by one person and uot by another, or why, indeed, it 
should have become visible at all (since no end appears answerable there- 
by, puzzles our philosophy ; and by disappointing our vain presumption to 
account for every thing, causes us to seek refuge in shuffling, and idle dis- 
puting, and disbelief. The human mind is indeed too prone to resort to any 
subterfuge and satisfy itself with any, the most shallow excuse, rather than 
frankly confess itself baffled and outdone. Although this, in fact, would be 
nothing more disgraceful than admitting in so many ether words, that thera 
are some things in nature and creation too mysterious and strange for mere- 
ly human comprehension. And yet if nothing were believed but that which 
can be fully comprehended by the mind, and subjected to the analysis of the 
reasoning faculty, the plainest matters-of-fact would cease to obtain any 
credit, and man might rationally become a sceptic to the faith in hisown ex- 
istenge. 

Oar inability t# account for the causes and attendant circumstances of 
spectral appearances, is no more to be adduced in proof of their non-exist- 
ence, than 1s our igability to account for the growing of grass, as a proof 
that grass does . The mode is mysterious, but the result none the less 
a fact on that ad Not that it is inferred because other mysteries are 
true, therefore this one must be true} but that we ought not hastilyto re- 
ject all belief in it merely because of its mystery, and its apparently irre- 
concileable natare with our ordinary perceptions and opinions. The tem- 
per of the times, however, is so much in favour ot incredulity upon every 
question that cannot be subjected to almost mathematical demonstration, 
however inappropriate to the solation songht for, that it threatens to overrun 
all grounds save those of measure and figares, and to introduce as much 








error from disbelief, as ever yet existed through the too apt credulity of 
former ages. 

Nothing is more easy than to object that ‘ people are readily mistaken, 
and ‘ half these stories are made up after the event has happened.’ But 
these are purely gratuitous assertions, and may or may not be applicable to 
the particular case, just as the chance may fall out. If people are readily 
mistaken in these things, it is rather surprising that mistakes do not occur 
somewhat more frequently ; and more surprising still that such mistakes 
should lead to very serious results. It is only so late as the reign of George 
III., that the very talented and dissipated Lord Lyttelton died through such 
a ‘mistake ’—if mistake it were. In company with a gay and distinguished 
party, he was tarrying ata country-house near Epsom, for the parposes of 
recreation and relaxation, when he one night witnessed, as he supposed, a 
supernatural appearance. 

Sir William Wraxall, in his ‘ Historical Memoirs,’ gives the following ac 
count of the occurrence; and as he was personally acquainted with severa 
of the individuals who composed that party, it is fair to presume the account 
is tolerably correct. 

‘He had retired to bed,’ says Sir William, ‘when a noise which re- 
sembled the fluttering of a dove or pigeon, heard at his chamber-win- 
dow, attracting his attention. He then saw, or thought he saw, a fe- 
male figure, which, approaching the foot of the bed, awnounced to him, 
that in three days precisely from that time, he should be called from this state 
of existence. 


‘In whatever manner the supposed intimation was conveyed, whether 
by sound or by impression, it is certain that Lord Lyttelton considered the 
circumstance as real; that he mentioned it as such to those persons who 
were in the house with him, that it deeply atlected his mind, and that he 
died on the taird night at the predicted bour. About four years afterwards 
in tbe year 17383, dining at Pitt Place (the house where this happened,) I 
had the curiosity to visit the bed-chamber, where the casement-window at 
which, as Lord Lyttelton asserted, the dove appeared to flutter, was pointed 
outtome. And at his stepmother’s, the Dowager Lady Lyttelton’s, in 
Portugal Street, Grosvenor Square. who, being a woman of very lively im- 
agination, lent an implicit faith to all the supernatural facts which were sup- 
posed to have accompanied or prodaced Lord Lyttelton’s end ; I have fre- 
quently seev a painting, which she herself executed in 1780, expressly to 
commemorate the event. It hungin a conspicuous part of her drawing- 
room. ‘There, the dove appears at the window, while a female figure, ha- 
bited in white, stands at the bed-foot, announcing to Lord Lyttelton his dis- 
Solution. Every part of the picture was faithfully designed after the de- 
scription given her by the valet-de-chambre who attended him, to whom 
his master related all the circumstances. This man assuredjLady Lyttelton, 
that on the night indicated, Lord Lyttelton, who, notwithstanding his en- 
Jeavours to surmount the impression, had suffered under great depression of 
= during the three preceding days, retired to bed before twelve o’- 
clock. Having ordered the valet to mix him some rhubarb, he sat up in 
his bed, apparently in health, intending to swallow the medicine; but, being 
in want of a teaspoon, which the servant had neglected co bring, his master, 
with a strong expression of impatience, sent him back to bring a spoon,— 
He was not absent from the room more than the space of a minute; but 
when he returned, Lord Lytielton, who had fallen back, lay motionless in 
that attitade. No efforta to restore animation were attended with success. 
Whether, therefore, his death was occasioned by any new ehock upon his 
nerves, or happened in consequence of an apop ectic or other seizure, must 
remain matter of uncertainty and conjecture. 

Sir William subsequently adds,— 

‘This domestic spectre, which accompanied him elsewhere, was known 
to have given rise, while on his travels, particularly at Lyons, to scenes 
greatly resembling his last moments. Among the females who had been 
the objects and the victims of his temporary attachment, was a Mrs. Daw- 
son, whose fortune, as well as her honour and reputation, fell a sacrifice to’ 
her passion. Being soon forsaken by him, she did not long survive; and 
distress of mind was known to have accelerated, if not to have produced 
her death It was herimage which haunted his pillow, and was sup- 
posed by him to have announced to him his approaching dissolution at 
Pitt-Place.’ 

Mow, with whatever anxiety we may strive to explain away the realy 
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inexplicable in this remarkable case, NO one will surely fora moment! sup- 
pose that it might have. been a trick pat Upon him by his companions tor the 
sake ot a frolic. Charity will not allow us to believe that one maa, or a 
number of men, could thus sporta way, first the happiness, and then the very 
life of another. Besices, ihe context disannuls auy such supposiiion, by 
showing us that tne spectre had appeared at other times and places; and, 
therefore, could not have been the result either of a piece of sport or of a 
rarily-excited imagination. ; ; : 
oe call we be met by the old wife’s observation, that ‘ his own wicked 
conscience made him fancy it,—that was all?’ If so, it would be quite 
as well to explain to us how it comes about that conscience, either bad or 
ood, can embody its objects in a visible shape or an andible sound, and an- 
der another and a distinct personal appearaoce prophesy a man’s own hour 
of death? That of which a man is merely conscious, he feels to be passing 
within himself—not coming trom an external source ; and hence, any such 
cause is totally inadequate to the effect here prodaced. 
Neither will it avail to say that he allowed a mere fancy to work so effec- 
tually upon his mind, that he died from tear that he should die ; for he ap- 
red in health butthe minute before, and was taking medicine evidently 
with the view, by correcting the state of the body, to relieve ais mind of the 
despondency v hich had seized upon it since the anuouncement o1 his com- 
ing fate. Jt is also probable that he felt anxious to keep the valet about his 
person during that fearfal hour, and hence exhibited so much impatience at 
the necessity for sending kim momentarily out of his presence, Fancy alone 
does not work out resulis so terrible as this :—at least, neither writien record 
nor expeiience affords us an instance of it. And it requires quite as gerat 
a strength of imagination to comprehend the fact of a man’s dying after the 
lapse of three days, of a mere conceit of the fancy, as can possibly be need- 
ful to believe in the probability of a supernatural communication. At the 
same time, this universal fact should never be overlooked or forgotten, viz., 
that evidence, direct and personal, is always in its very nature mach strong- 
er than when it assumes a secondary character, by being u. rely related to 
another persou. Thus, what a man has himself seen and heard, is to him 
the best evidence he can receive; what he is told by another, is necessarily 
ot inferior force. The turmer becomes a part of his own consciousness and 
seli-trath; the latter may, or may not, partially or wholly be trae, according 
to the veracity of his informant, and the probability itself of the circum- 
stance related. And hence, from this essential difference in the very nature 
of evidence, we account for the firm belief of the ghost-seer, and the scepti- 
cism of the individual who only hears tell of the thing seen, Yet improba- 
bility is no proof either of untruth or of misapprehension. The utmost it 
amounts to 18, proof that the circumstance ia question is out of the ordinary 
course of natural events. For improbability depends sulely upon unfre- 
uency, and the seemingly inadequate nature of known causes to the pro- 
uction of certain effects. Events, however, may be quite true, although 
the causes of them should be hidden in mystery, and totally inscrutable. 
——_—_—a— 


IRELAND. 


Letters on the Condition of the People of Ireland. By T. C. Foster, Esq., 

“ The Times Commissioner.” London, Chapman & Hall. . 
Remedy for the Impending Scarcity. By N. L. Beamish, Esq. Cork, 

Bradford. 

Beaumont’s work on Ireland is the most accurate and impartial account of 
the social and political condition of that country ; bat the remedies he sug. 

ests for its evils are as visionary aud impracticable as auy that ever issued 
} a the brains of a French manufacturer of systems Less com.prehen- 
sive in bis views, less impartial in his survey, and less logical in distinguish- 
ing the accidental and the exceptional from the permanent and the charac- 
teristic, the Times Commissioner is more practical in bis recommendations 
and more graphic in his details. We regret that he has vot rejected from 
the volume before us all that was merely personal in the controversy be- 
tween him and Mr. O'Connell ; the trash of Conciliation Hall and the rav- 
ing of the Nation are not more distasteful than the abusive article on Mr. 
O'Connell with which they are countecbalanced; and should these letters 
come to a second ejition, we trust that the whole of the tirades will be 
omitted. Neither should we greatly lament the absence of the comparative 
estimates of the Saxon and Celtic races, which have so deeply provoked the 
ire of the Nation. ‘The basis of the comparison is illasory, for the Celtic 
race forms but a small fraction of the Irish people; they have become mixed 
and blended with Danes, Saxons and Normans; and a very little trouble 
would have enabled Mr. Foster to discover that the names most common 
among the peasantry in the south of Ireland point to an English, rather then 
an Irish origin; Burkes, Barrys, Lacys, Fitzgeralds and Powers are just as 
common as O’Briens and O’Sullivans. We do not think it aecordant with 
the rules of statistical science to deduce Celtic inferiority of size, weight and 
strength from casual observations in a street or on aroad; in these particu- 
lars, without raising any question of race, an under-fed population will be 
found below the average of a well-fed population : when the presence or 
absence of nutritious food so clearly explains physical development, it seems 
something like prejudice to seek so questionable a cause as difference of 
race. 
The great fact which the Times Commissioner has bronght before the 
public, and for the revelation of which he deserves the gratitude of irish- 
men, is, that far the greater part of the misery, outrage and crime in Ireland 
is purely agrarian, connected with the tenure and eccupancy of the land. 
Mr. Foster, though far from sparing the landlords, bestows a very large por- 
tion of the blame on the tenants ; and for this, not less than for his attack on 
O’Cunnell, he bas been roughly handled by the orators of Conciliation 
Hall and the scribes ofthe Nation. The facts, however, are just what Mr. 
Foster has stated them to be, and his only error is that he has not noticed 
many palliating circumstances not unworthy of consideration. On turning 
over that melancholy record of bervesiy and imbecility, the Statute Book 
of the Irish Parliament, we find a superabundance of Jaws to regulate the re- 
lations be'ween landlord and tenant; so that, it they are defective, it is not 
for want of that precious repea! remedy, native legislation. But it is an in- 
structive fact to find that all these laws are directed against the tenants, and, 
to prevent all mistake, this intention is for the most part candidly set forth 
in the preamble of each successive statute. Now, if landlords were angels, 
the more power they received to enforce the rights of property the better 
they mall be able to discharge its daties ; but, as they happen to be men, 
excessive power to eofurce rights may lead them to dispense with the dis- 
charge of their dutiesaltogether. Let us take the description of Glenties, 
the property of the Marguis of Conyngham, whose chief managing ageut is 
Mr. Benbow, M.P., for Dualey :— : 

“ The whole of the country for many miles in the direction of Danglos, 
avd beyond that town—io fact, almost the whole barony of Boylagh—be- 
longs to this nobleman, together with the island of Arrau, of Arranmore, on 
the west coast. Once in the course of his c= stg ap ago—the Marquis 
of Conyngham visited this estate for a few days. is chief agent, Mr. Ben- 
bow, usually comes once a year, and the sub-agents visit the tenan's every 
half year to collect their rents. At short periods of a few yea s, the farms 
are visited to see what increased rent they will hear, and this is the extent 
of the acquaintance of the Marquis of Conyngbam with his tenants, This no- 

Jeman, himself, bears the character ofa kind-hearted, generous man—lond 
of yachting and amusement, and having an excessive distaste for any kind of 
business or trouble. From one end of his large estate here to the other, no- 
thing is to be found but poverty. misery, wretched cultivation, and iofinite 
subdivision of land, There ure no gentry, no middle class,—all are poor— 
wretched! poor Every shilling the tenants can raise from their halt-culti- 
vated lands is paid fur rent, whilst the people subsist for the most part on 
potatoes and water. They are untaught,—they know nut how to improve, 
—they bave noe xamples set before them of a better stats ot things,—they 
are left to them-elves. As they increase iv numbers, as not a shilling of the 
rent is ever spent among them in the shape of capital, in giving them any 
kind of employ ment, they are driven to the land for support, till hey inevit- 
ably subdivide it, and their puverty aud wretchedaess necessarily iucrease 
as their means lessen. Every rade effort that they make to increase the 
amount of the prodace is followed immediately by raising their rents in pro- 
portion—as it were, to punish them for improving ; they are, naturally enough, 
as discontented and full of complaints as they are wretched in their condi- 
tion.” 

It ie absurd to expect improvement under such circumstances, and it 
would be a buon to the landlord himself if the law secured to the tenants a 
beneficial iat res: in their improvements Insecurity will always prevent 
the outlay of capi'al, and evidence ot such insecurity is abundant in every 
part of Ireland. Take an instance of what is going on at the present mo- 
ment: on a navigable river in the south of Ireland is an estate with a be- 
nevolent propriewr and an intelligent agent; the tenants improved the land 
by draining maouring, building cottages and farm ateads, not inferior io 
those of the best agricultural districts in England; leases would bave been 
given if asked, bat the coutidence between landlord and tenauts was so great 

that they were not demanded. The benevolent proprivtor died, his estate 
was sold by his heirs, and purchased by a propristor resident in the neigh 
bourbood, aud therefore cognisaot of all tbe circuinstances. He at once 
raised the rents to the full valae of the tenants’ improvemeuts, and sum:na- 
rily ejected all wio veatured to murmar against being compelled to pay an 
exorbitant charge on their outlay, and on what was equitably, though not 
legally, thzir own property. 

nts, indeed, are often raised without any pretence of improvement ; we 
shall quote an instaace which further exemplifies the condition of Glenties, 
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and the adminutration of the Marqais of Conyngham, and his agent, Mr. 
Benbow :— 

“ Into these cottages [ entered. They were stone-built, and well roofed 
—but the mad floor was uneven, damp and filthy. Inu one corner was a 
place fur the pig, with a drain from it through the wall to carry off the li- 
quid mauure, like a stable, Two chairs, a bedstead of the rudest descrip- 
ton, a cradle, a spinning wheel and an iron pot constituted the whole furni- 
ture. An inner room contained another rade bedstead; the mud floor was 
quite damp. In this room six children slept on loose hay, with one dirty 
blanket to cover them. The father, mother, and an infant slept in the first 
room, also on loose hay, and with but one blanket on the bed The chil- 
dren were ranning about as nearly naked as possible, dressed in the cast off 
rags of the father and mother; the father could not buy them clothes. 
They had not been to mass for a twelvemonth, for want of decent clothes to 

in, Both these men assured me that their whole food was potatoes, and 
if they had a penny to spare they bought salt or a few sprats, but very sel- 
dom these. Instead of buying salt they sometimes bought pepper and mix- 
ed it with the water they drank. This they called ‘ kitchin’—it gave a 
flavour to their food. Both cottages were in the same wretched condition, 
and the rent of the farm had been twice raised ; last time from 48s. to 5. 
10s. If their rent was not punctually paid, their cattle and everything they 
had was immediately distrained. From these men I went to another small 
farmer's house. He was mowing. His nameis Masus M’Ginty. He has 
two cows’-grass, for whicb he pays 3/.8s. There has been no improve- 
ment on his farm for the last twenty years; but his rent was recently rais- 
ed from 2/. 5s. He had potatoes and milk that day for mowing for a far- 
mer. His usual diet was potatoes and pepper water. He lived in precise- 
ly the same wretched condition as that which I have just described. I give 
you these as examples, without any kind of selections, of the universal con- 
dition of the tenantry around on this estate.” . . ’ 

It is witb sincere pleasure that we turn from this distressing picture to the 
account of Gweedore, which, under the management of Lord George Hill, 
has been raised from a similar condition to be one of the most thriving dis- 
tricts in Ireland. Letus not, however, disguise the fact, that it is no easy, 
matter to be a good landlord in [reland. Lord George Hill tound it difficult 
to benefit his tenant :— 

“ They suspected everything that was attempted, and opposed it, thinking 
it was intended for their injury and the landlord’s benefit ; and by harassing 
and vexatious opposition hoped, as they expressed it, ‘in the end to tire out 
Lord George Hill, prevent the divisions from being occupied, and thas de- 
feat the new plans altogether.’ Nothing would tempt them to make the 
fences of the new farms, though they were otfered to be well paid for it; 
and when at length a stranger was got to begin the ditching, to set them an 
example, they attempted ‘ to frighten him from his work, by throwing sods 
at him.’ When he bad completed the first fence, the people assembled at 
night and destroyed it. Whilst they were thus engaged, a prisoner was ta 
ken by the police, and they were so frightened at this that the improve- 
ments were allowed to proceed quietly. Scarcely a man among them knew 
how to handle a spade, or could or would work. When the foundation of 
the hotel in which [am writing was commenced, one of the peasantry, who 
was absolutely starving, was induced by the offer of wages, to begin it. A 
wheelbarrow, a pickaxe, and spade, were provided for him, as he had no 
tools, and the peuple were so enraged at him, that his tools were all stolen 
that night. The agent, Mr. Foster, determinedly persevered. ,He went 
with the man next day into one of their best fields, and begav marking out 
with his own hand the foundation for the hotel. The people came to him 
in a great fright to know what he was abont to do on their best land. He 
coolly told them that ‘as they had stolen his man’s tools, so that he could 
not quarry stones for the hotel, he was going to build it there, as there were 
plenty of stoves in their ditches.” They promised him, if he would not 





came and offered to work ; and fivally, all eagerly sought work. But they 
could not come tu work till 10 in the morning, after breaklast, as ‘ they 
weren't used to work before breakfast, and didn’t like it.’ When they be- 
gan to feel the benetits of employments they were told that they must be- 
gin work at 6 o’clock in the morning ; some two or three only came. The 
rest, afier being warned, when they again neglected to come to work at that 
hour, were quietly paid off, and told, that ‘as they had occupation at home, 
they had better stey away, as there were plenty willing to work.’ This 
gradually bad the desired effect, and they began to work like other labour- 
ers. The land all round the hotel was then trenched, drained, and gravelied, 
and sown with potatves. The labourers, as they did the work under the 
ageut’s superintendence, laughed at him, saying, ‘they did not care about 
working, as they were paid for it, but it was the greatest fully in the world, 
as nothing would ever grow there.” 

** The hotel is now surrounded with a broad belt of potatoes and oats as 
fine as any I have seen in Ireland. The tenants, seeing this, have begua 
(urged on by the premiums) to gravel and drain their own !ands in the 
same way, and everywhere patches of well-cultivated land, and plentiful 
crops are to be seen. In 1840 some of the tenants, seeing that every pro- 
mise to them was strictly fulfilled, thought they would at least ¢ry tor the 
premiums, and‘ there were 36 competitors, and premiums amounting 
to 402, were so fairly awarded by the judgesthat they caused general satis- 
faction. Last year the number of competitors had increased to 239, 
and the premiums to 6U/. I yesterday went through some of the cottages 
the tenants of which had won premiums for them. There was no dirt, no 
filth. They were well built and whitewashed. The crockery [they 
never had anything beyond an iron pot before) was neatly arranged ; there 
was no smoke in the houses ; and, what was worth more than all, the wo- 
men showed their houses with pride, and were delighted with the com- 
mendations they received, and the men seemed no less proud of their lit- 
tle farms, and showed their crops of turnips, oats and improvements, with 
evident pleasure. Two years and a half ago 500d. worth of oats were 
sold by the tenants at the market price store; last year 1,300/. was sold ; 
and tnis year there is an increased produce. Large quantities of kelp 
have also been bought from them to encourage their industry. From 
the 1st of March, 1844, to the Ist of March, 1845 [{ have it from the 
agent’s books], 16,590 days’ employment have been given to labourers on 
the estate. The wages given are 81. and 10d. aday. Takingthe average 
at 9d., 6262. 93, have been paid among them in wages. Working at six 
days in the week, throughout the year, this would give employment to 58 
men and Il days over, In reality, however, this great amount of labour 
has been spread over a much larger number of men, and perhaps 100 men 
may be taken as the number generally employed, though this, | am im- 
formed, is below the mark, as it does not include men engaged in making 
the roads on the estate, who were paid by the piece. At the river-side 
faciug the hotel | saw about 30 men at work, lowering the bed of the ri- 
ver. The men, generally, are small in stature ; but [ never saw more 
diligent labourers. These men, who, four years azo, did not know how 
to use a spade, and neither could nor would work except in their own 
way, and who were annually star ving, are now working well, doing their 
best, and receiving good wages ” 

This we know to be no exaggerated picture either of thedifficulties over- 
come, or other results produced ; but we also know instances of far great- 
er impediments tv conterring benefits on tenan's. When kindness in a 
landlord is not ascribed to some deep and latent design, it runs the chance 
of being attributed to weakness of character, and he is immediately as- 
sailed with the most unreasonable requests and capricious solicitations, 
If he cannot be wheedled, it is supposed that he may be frightened into 
compliance; threatening letters are sent, malicious injuries inflicted, and 
even his life is not safe from the irritation of ignorant disappointment. 
He becomes either a victim or an absentee ; and then all the bad land- 
lords of the couuty lift up their hands and say—‘‘ See the result of kind- 
ness to these people !” 

But those who seek the improvement of Ireland have to contend with 
as strong prejudices inthe middle as in the lower classes. One of 
these seems rather to have perplexed the Commissioner, and we shall 
quote it, as itdoes seem to require alittle elucidation, and is not unim- 
portant in its consequences : 

‘Lt have before me the letter of a very well meaning gentleman—a 
Roman Ca'holic priest He fully concurs in the view taken in one of 
my first letters to you—that want of employment isthe bane of Ireland. 
He then asks, ‘* Will [ have the candour and the courage to ‘recommend 
the proper remedy ? England is a commercial and manufacturing coun- 
try ; England, therefore, will neither encourage nor recommend what will 
clash with her national interests in either of these respects.” Is it pos- 
sib.e that England and her everyday history are so little understood in 
{reland? This gentleman must pardon me for saying that any view so 
narrow-toinded and so huckstering as England and the English is in 
theory despised by Englishmen, andthe very contrary is their every-day 
practice. Is it not a fact notorious that very many of the manufactories 
in Belgium belong to Englishmen, are worked by English capital, and 
directed by English skill, for the purpose of competing with the manu- 
factuces of England by means of the lower wages and cheaper food of 

Belgium ? Is it nota fact that English capital has formed the railroads 
and canals of America—nay, is at this moment constructing the railroads 
of France, our greatest rival, with English engineers and English labour. 
ers? Nay .arenotthe very war-steamers of France, which boastingly 
threaten our shores, fitted with machinery selected from English mo- 





manufactory in Europe, having any pretensions to excelience, whether 
opposed tu the commercial interests of England or not, which is not fit- 
ted with English machinery? And, to finish the picture, do we not, to 
the prejudice vf our own badly-paid artisans and labourers, give employ 
ment in England to halfa million of the population of Ireland? Yet 
with all this existing as an every day notorious fact, we are seriously 
asked if we should not, onthe score of jealousy of Ireland, froma nation- 
al prejudice of * England for the English,’ retuse to recommend manufae- 
tures and commerce as the means of employing the Irish people !” 

It has been wittily and wisely remarked, that the cry of ‘* Lretand for 
the Irish” has about as much meaning as ‘Oregon for the O’Regans.”” 
But Mr. Foster has mistaken the nature of the delusion. The cheapness 
of production, arising from the factory system, has destroyed the smaller 
manufacturers in Ireland, as it has done in England: here, however, the 
cause is perfectly understood, and the phenomenon of cheap production 
for instance of hats, by a large jayestment of capital in the business, is as 
intelligible as the causes of day Mad night. Butin Ireland this cheapness 
is attributed to a conspiracy of the English manufacturers to ruin the Irish 
hatters by selling hats at less than the prime cost—their superior capital 
enabling them to hold out longest in the race of losing competition. ‘This 
absurdity, combined with the patent fallacy of ** protection to native in- 
dustry,” is the great source of the attachment to the cause of repeal evinced 
by the trading classes, and we could name men of rank who are not quite 
free from this delusion. 

In Ireland the ambition to be nominally the proprietor of a large estate 
is so much more injurious than it is in England, that the Commissioner 
call for the interference of the Government :— 

“The majority of Irish estates are burdened with mortgages and settle- 
ments to such an extent that frequently the nominal owner is ina state of 
the greatest narrowness of means, and he finds it impossible to afford any- 
thing towards improvements, or to be able to do otherwise than exact the 
highest rent. His estate therefore deteriorates, his tenants are starving, 
and he himself is in a hopeless state of poverty. He cannot sell any part 
of his estate to tree himself from his difficulties, because the mortgages 
and settlements are charges upon every part of it, and he cannot make a 
title for a purchaser; atl this time he is paying 5 or 6 per cent. on these 
encumbrances. 1 would suggest that the Government should pass an Act 
of Parliament, enabling any landed proprictor to offer a portion of his es- 
tate equal in value tothe encumbrances upon it, at a fair valuation, to be 
properly ascertained and agreed upon by both parties, and giving a clear 
title to the Government as the purchaser of such portion; the Govern- 
ment, with the purchase-money, to pay off at once the mortgagees, or 
younger children having settlement pw Bay or to offer them funded secu- 
rities as they might prefer. The Government then to offer in the market 
the portion of the estate purchased, with a clear title f{ecunded on the Act 
of Parliament. There would be no want of small capitalists to purchase ; 
and every such capitalist who bought such an estate would set to work to 
improve it, and spend money upon it. The original owner would hole 
the remainder of his estate clear of encumbrances, and, if anxious to im- 
prove, would then be able to do so. Fresh capital and energy would be 
let into the country. Vast and badly managed estates could be broken up 
into smaller and more manageable bulks, and a great amount of employ- 
ment would be afforded to the people, whilst the immediate prospect of 
gain, and competition, would urge them on to improve, and into habits of 
steady industry.” 

But this is a case in which the landlords couldrelieve themselves from 
their embarrassments: there is no necessity for a new iaw to enable them 
to adopt the course recommended, for the Irish system of registration 
renders it easy to give security of title to purchasers, It might, indeed, 








uild there, the tools should be found; next morning they were left at the | be desirable to compel the change of iong leases, lives renewable for ever, 
labourer’s door. At length example prevailed, and two or three of them ! &c., into fee-simple, by rendering it compulsory for tle chief owner, or 


the lessee, to buy the entire, and this we believe to be contemplated; but 
a landlerd will not part with a nominal estate for the same reason that the 
Galway peasant will not change a bank-note—he prefers the nominal pos- 
session uf much to the actual enjoyment of little. To establish the par- 
allel, we quote the case of the Galway peasant :— ; 

** in Galway I was assured that so little dothe people krow the com- 
mercial value of money, they are constantly in the habit of powning it. 
I was so incredulous of this that the gentleman who informed me wished 
me to go with him to any pawnbroker to asure mysel of the fact and 1 went 
with him and another gentleman to a pawnbroker’s shop kept by Mr. 
Murray, in Galway. On asking the question, the shopman suid it was 
quite a common thing to have money pawned, and he produceda drawer 
containing a 101. Bank of lreland note, pawned six months ago for 10s . 
a 30s note of the National Bank, pawned for 10s ; a3s. Bank of Sreland 
note, pawned for Is; a 12. Provincial Bank note pawned for 6s, and a 
guinea in gold, of the reign of George I1!., pawned for 15s. two months 
ago. Anything more childishly ignorant and absurd than it is scarcely 
possible to conceive. The 10/. bank note would produce 4s. 6d interest 
in the year if put into the savings-bank, whilst ihe owner who pledged 
it for lus. will have to pay 2s. 6d a-year for the 10s., and lose the interest 
on his 1ud. ; in other words, he will pay 90 per cent. th. ough ignorance 
for the use of 10s , which he might have for nothing, and realize besides 
some 5s. or 6s. forthe use of his 91 10s. Mr. Murray told me, that often 
money was sold as a forfeited pledge ; that a man would pawn a guinea 
for 15s , keep it in pledge till the interest amounted to 3s. or 4s., and ther 
refuse to redeem it.” 

Substituting *‘ esiate” for ‘* note” and ‘ moneylender’ for “ pawn 

broker,” the case of the peasant is that of the landlord, 
Mr. Foster dwells at great length on the evils of Ribbon combinations 
and Whiteboy intimidations in the country, and the no less murderous 
Unions” of operatives in the towns. He, has not exaggerated their 
fearful extent, nor has he altogether acquitted landlords and employers 
from some share in their production. Wherever we finda general con- 
Spiracy against law, we have reason to suspect that there 1s some defect in 
the administration of justice. The magistrate is always abie to defeat the 
intentions of the legislator. Before additional power is given to repress 
outrage, it might be well to inquire how far previous abuse of power may 
have pr: voked outrage? and whether increased power may not lead to 
increased abuse ? This is a point towhich Mr. Foster has not given at- 
teution, but it is sadly illustrated ina pamphlet called ‘ A Cry from Jre- 
land,’ published some months ago. 

The second work named at the head of this article is from the pen of 
Major Beamish, whose exertions for the practical improvement of Ireland 
have been indefatigable. He is a bright example of active benevolence 
enlightened and guided by economic science. His object in the pamphlet 
before us is to point out the great amount of good that has been effected 
by the Society for the Improvement of Irish Waste Land. and to show the 
vast amountof undeveloped resources of national prosperity which lie 
neglected in Ireland. The pamphletis an amusing account of his visit 
to the Kilkerrin estate, which isin the course of being reclaimed by the 
Society. and it well merits public attention. } 

We cannot leave this subject without noticing the most palpable of the 
evils of Ireland, though it is the least frequently mentioned. At least 
three-fourths of the legislation fir Ireland has been provisivnal, or de- 
signed to meet contingencies, which were either temporary, or believe by 
the legislators to be temporary : the laws of the Pale were destined only to- 
last until the whole country was subjugated : the laws of the Stuarts were 
to die a natural death when the Irish were absorbed in the English in- 
terest; the laws of William IJI., Anne, and the two fir-t Georges, were 
to cease and determine when Ireland became l’rostestant ; and the long 
catalogue of insurrection Acts and Coercion Bil's had their existence 
limited to the period of restored tranquillity. But the laws of the Pale 
threw back the conquest, those of the Stuarts deepened the hostility of 
races, those of the Revolution prevented the spread of Protestantism, and 
past experience furnishes little ground for hope that Coercion Acts will 
prove efficient means of restoring tranquillity. 





THE PRIVATEER’S MAN—A HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R.N. 
Continued from Albion of last week. 

It was abeautifu!, calm morning, when we embarked, and hfting the 
anchor, took to our oars, and pulled out thro igh the deep channel, the 
captain standing at the bow and conning us through, while I took the 
helm. The boat pulled well and steered well; we bad yet to see what 
she could do under canvass. After a pull of two hours we were Clear of 
the reef, and out in the open sea. We then laid i» the oars. and com- 
menced our preparations for hoisting the sail to a breeze, which then 
blew from the southward, When all was ready, the men hoisted the 
sail, but in so doing, a rope being foul, as | was attempting to clear it, I 
was tripped up, and fell with my right knee on a spike, which entered. 
deep, putting me to excruciating pain, and lamang mecompletely, I was 
obliged to sit down abatt, for I nearly fainted away. In the meantime 
the sail was set, and the boat stood well up to it. she proved to be very 
stiff under canvas, which was a source of great conzratulation. My knee 
became so painful and stiff that I could not move it; I tock one of my 
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shirts out of my bundle, tore it up into bandages, and put them on. We 
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had resolved to attempt to make New Providence, the largest of the 
Bahama group, where we knew that there was a town called Nassau, and 
from whence we hoped to obtain some conveyance to Europe; but we 
knew nothing of the port, or the inhabitants, or what trade was carried 
on with them. 

For several hours our little bark went gaily over the water, but towards 
nightfall the wind shifted, and the weather looked threatening. We 
hardly knew how to steer, and we did not know the position of the island 
which we had left, and now the wind heading us, we hauled up on the 
larboard tack, with our head to the northward and eastward. As the sun 
went down, the wind increased, and the sea ran fast. Our boat behaved 
well, till it began to blow very hard, and then it took in so much water, 
that we were forced to bale. 

We had reefed our sail, and made every thing as snug as we could, but 
the sea rising fast, and the boat taking in more water, we considered it 
prudent to lighten her, which we did by throwing overboard al] the tur- 
tle. This we did without regret, as we were tired of eating them for 80 
long a while. The day broke, and there appeared every sign of bad 
weather, and the wares now tossed and foamed too much for such a small 
vessel as we were in. About noon we saw a vessel on a wind to leeward of 
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sterling, independent of our clothes, which were of some value to us; 
that is, mine were, at all events. 

The seamen who guarded us, and who relieved each other every watch, 
were not at all surly or ill-natured. I asked one of them during the night 
watch whether he thought the captain would take our lives. 

‘No;said he, ‘we will not allow that. You may be pirates, as he 
says, although we do not think you are, but if pirates you shall have fair 
play ; that we have all made up our minds to. No hanging first, and try- 
ing alterwards.’ 

{ hada long conversation with this man, who appeared very much in- 
clined to be sociable. He told me that the vessel was named the T'rans- 
cendant ; that she sailed from Virginia to the West Indies, and that some- 
times she went to England ; that the captain of her was aiso the owner, 
but where he ceme from, or what he was, they did not know, except that 
he was a Virginian,—they believed so, for that he had a tobacco estate there 
which was carried on by his eldest son. He called the captain a stingy, 
miserly fellow, who would sacrifice any man’s life to save a shilling, and 
that there were odd stories about him at James Town. 

I was well satisfied with my conversation with this man, as it assured 
me that our lives would not be taken, and I had no fear of the result upon 








us, Which was a source of great delight to us all, and we bore down to her. 
We soon made her out to be an hertaaphrodite brig, under her close-reefed 
topsails and trysuils. We ran under her counter and hailed. We per- 


rover, for they had inuskets and other weapons in their hands. 


my arrival at James Town, for, as I have mentioned before, Mr. Trevan 
nion had vessels which sailed to that port and I well recollected the names 


of the parties to whom the vessel and cargo were consigned. 
ceived several men standing abaft, and apparently they suspected us fora ; 


On the following day the captuin of the brig, followed by his ill-favour- 


We told | ed son, came forward and looked at us as we lay in irons, upon which I 


them that we had been shipwrecked, and the beat was sinking in the gale, | addressed him, 


and then we rounded to under her lee. 


‘You have put me in irons, sir, when 1 threw myself upon your pro- 


There we remained for four or five hours, during which the wind and | tection. You have robbed us of our money to theamount of nearly 400/., 
the sea went down very fast, and the boat no longer took in water; but} and you detain our other property. I now again desire that | may be 


we had been all too much alarmed with the danger in which we had been, | 


to like to continue our voyage in her, and as we thought that we could 
gow go alongside with safety, we hailed again, and asked permission. 
After somo parleying, they threw us a rope, which we made fast to the 
dort, and lowered our sail, keeping off on a broad sheer, as there was a 
gréxt deal of sea, They then entered into conversation with us. I told 
th en all that happened, and inquired where the brig was bound to. 

They replied, to James’s Town, Virginia. I asked them if they could 
gire us a passage there, as we were afraid to proceed in our boat; or if 
not, would they see us safe into New Providence. 

The captain then came forward. He was a very dark man, dark asa 
mulatto, with keen small eyes, anda hooked nose. {never beheld a more 
deformed and repulsive countenance. 

He said, that he could not go to New Providence, as it was out of his 
way, andthat we might easily get there ourselves if we thought proper. 

l replied, that the boat was not sufficiently large and seaworthy, and 
that we had already nearly gone done, and if another gale should come 
on, we certainly should founder, and again requested that he would take 
‘as on board, 

* Have you any money to pay for your passage?’ inquired he. 

‘Why,’ replied !, ‘common charity and the feelings of a seaman to- 
wards sailors in distress should be sufficient to induce you to take us on 


board, and not leave us to perish; but if you require money,’ | replied, | 


“we have more than sufficient to satisfy you.’ 
_ “How much?’ screamed out a lad of about fourteen, who was the very 
image of the captain in miniature. 

I did not reply to this question, and the captain then said, *‘ What do 
you propose te do with the boat ?’ 

* Let her go adritt to be sure,’ replied I. 

* What have you got on board of her? said he. 

H ae as well as I could recollect the provisions and stores that 
we haa, 

‘ Well,’ replied he, ‘I will wait till it is a little smoother, and then we 
will clear the boat and take you on board.’ 

_ He then left the gangway where he had been standing, and we con- 
tinued to be towed by the brig. 

‘I do not like that fellow,’ said I to the Portuguese captain; ‘ he ap- 
pears, or pretends, to take us for pirates, but he is more like a pirate 
himself.’ 

* He looks like the devil himself, replied the captain, ‘and to ask 
people in our condition to pay for their passage ! He is a monster! How- 
ever, we all lave afew doubloons, thank heaven.’ 

About an hour afterwards, it being much more moderate, the captain 
of the brig told us to sheer alongside, and that four of us might cote out 
and the others remain in the boat till she was cleared. 

*T think you had better go,’ said L to the captain, ‘ for with so much 
motion I never shall be able to get up the side with my bad knee.’ 

We then shecred the boat alongside, and the captain and three of our 
men got on board, but not without difficulty. I saw them go aft and down 
below with the captain of the brig, but I never saw them on deck again, 
much to my surprise, although we were more than half an hour before 
they again hailed us, and told us to come alongside again. During this 
half hour my mind misgave me sadly that all was not right (rom not see- 
ing the Portusuese captain, or either of the three men, and I took it into 
my head that the vessel was a pirate; and J knew if such was the case, 
we should instantly be rifled, if not murdered. I took the precaution of 
taking off the banduze from my knee, and having removed the diamond 
from my neck, | put it under my ham in the cavity which held it with 
ease, and then put the bandage on again over it, as [ thought they would 
hardly take a bandage offa bad knee to see if there was anything concealed 
beneath it. It was with difficulty that { contrived to get on board of the 
brig, and ag soon as I had gained the deck, I was ordered to go down into 
the cabin; as | went aft, looked round for the Portuguese captain and 
the men, but could not see them. [ contrived, with difficulty, to get down 
tanto the cabin, and as soon as I was there I was seized by the arms and 
held fast by two of the men, while others bound me with seizings. 

As the captain was looking on, I inquired into the cause of this outrage 
He replied, that we were a parcel of rascally pirates, who would have 


taken his vessel if he had not been too deep for us; I told him it was false, | 


-and that [could easily prove it, as we still had the despatches on board 
with which we had been charged, and that I could show full proof that I 
was the same person that I stated myself to be; that I very much feared 
that we had fallen into the hands of pirates ourselves, but that I would 
have justice done as soon as we arrived at James Town, without he intend- 
ed tu murder us all before we arrived. His answer was, that he was too 
old a bird to be caught with such chaff, and that he would secure us and de- 
liver us up to the authorities as soon as he arrived. I replied in great 
anger that he would then be convinced of his error, if it was an error, on 
his part ; that his conduct was infamous, and he looked like a scoundrel, 
and I believed him to be one. 


tVo . . . 
; - call me a scoundrel, do you,’ said he, levelling a pistol at my 
re 

‘y ne sill ‘ ° 

.. ou call us scoundrels, do you,’ cried the boy 1 have made mention of, 
and w ho was evidently the sonof the captain, taking up another pistol in 
his hand. ‘Shall I shoot him, father ” 

ow a P . ° . 

No, Peleg ; not yet ; we will pay them all when we get in. Take him 
away, and put him in irons with che rest,’ said the captain ; and I was 
reap pee dragged forward between decks through a door in the bulk- 

pe ¢ \e . 1 . ° 
heads where I found (he Portuguese captain and three seamen alrendy in 
irons. 

; his is pretty Weatment,’ said he to me. 

2 } a? pant : ° 

Yes, it is, indeed,’ replied T, * but I will make him smart for it when 
we arrive.’ 

«wn “. ata, aner > . ° . 

Shall we evs r arrive ? said the Portuguese captain, looking at me and 
compressing his lips. 

‘L say, my man,’ said [ toa seaman who stood over us with a pistol and 
a cutlass, ‘whoare you? Tell usthe truth : are you pirates ? 

* I never was yet,’ replied he; ‘ nor do I mean to be ; but our skipper 
gays that you are, and that he knew you as soon as you came alongside. 
That's all [ can say about it.’ ‘ 

y Why, at Ww 4 are pirates, as he says, andhe recognises us, he must have 
been in pirates’ company, that is clear.’ 

‘Well; h » may have been, for all I know,’ replied the man 
consider him ay i 
obey his orders.’ 

The man now brought torward the other three men who had been left 
in the boat ‘hoy told us that the boat had been cleared ; all the provis- 
tons, stores, sails, &c., bad been taken out of her 3—a proofthat she had 
been gutted ind te) cut alrift:—that all our bundles were down in the 
captain’s cabin, ad iat the ill-looking urchin, his son, had over-hauled 
them, one alter anu fior, and handed to his father all the money that he 
had found; tat taev had been searched very carefully ; and that they 
had heard the captain say that we were all to be sent up, one by one, and 


- ‘T don’t 
very great things ; but he is our captain, and we must 


searched in the same manner ;—and soit proved. I was first taken aft to 
have my pockcis ruminayed by the little villain, and as soon as I had been 
led forward and ayain put into irons, the Portuguese captain and three 
other seames were sent for and treated in the same way. We inquired of 
the men whit money they had in their bundles and about their persons. 


They had each man four doubloons at Riv for wages, and the captain had 
about forty loubloons. I had five hundred pieces-of-eight ; so that, 
altogcther, we had been robbed to the tune of about four hundred pounds 


released. I offered to convince you that I was a person of property, but 
| you refused to listen to me. Now, sir, I will tell you that I am a partner 
| in the house of Trevannion, at Liverpool, and that we have vessels that 

trade between James Town and that port. Our vessels are consigned to 

Messrs. Fairbrother and Wilcocks, of James Town, and on my arrival 1 
' will soon prove that to you; and also not only make you surrender the 

property you have robbed us of, but I will make you smart pretty hand- 
| somely for your treatment of us that you may depend upon,’ 

‘ Fairbrother and Wilcocks,’ muttered he, ‘ confound the fellow. Oh,’ 
; said he, tarning round to me. ‘you got the name of that firm from some 
| ship you have plundered and sunk, F enppuee. No, no, that won’t do, old 
birds are not to be caught by chaff.’ 
| ‘I believe you to have been a pirate-yourself, if you are not one now,’ 
| replied I, at all events you are a thief and a paltry villain—but our time 
{ will come.’ 
| ‘Yes, it will,” said the captain of the xebeque, ‘and remember, you 
| Scoundrel, if you cae escape and buy off justice, you shall not escape seven 
| Portuguese knives, mind you that.” 
| ‘No, no, cried the Portuguese sailors; ‘stop till we are on shore, and 
then come on shore if you dare’ er 

‘I say, father,’ said young Hopeful, ‘this looks like mischief; better 
hang them I reckon thau te be stuck like pigs. They look as if they'd do 
it, don’t they ? 

1 shall never forget the diabolical expression of the captain of the brig af- 
ter the Portuguese sailors had done speakiug. He had a pistol at his belt, 
which he drew out. 

‘ That's right, shoot ’em, father, dead men tell no tales, as you have al- 
ways said.’ 

“No, no,’ said the seaman who was on guard, motioning them back with 
his cutlass, * there will be no shooting nor hanging either, we are all sworn 
to that. If so be they be pirates, there’s the law of the country to condemn 
them, and if they be not pirates, why then that’s anotber story.’ 

‘The captain looked at the seaman as if he could have shot him if he dared. 
Then tarned round hastily and went back to the cabin, followed by his 
worthy offspring. 

For seven days we remained in irons, when we heard land announced 
by the sailors on deck, and the brig’s bead was put towards it. At night 
| sbe was hove-to, aud the next morning again stood in, and we perceived 
| that we were in smooth water. Towards night the anchor was let go, and 
| we asked the guard if we had arrived at James Town. 

He replied, ‘ No, but we were in ariver on the coast, but he did not 
know what river it was nor did any of the crew, nor could they tell why 
the captain had anchored there. But they had seen several canoes with 
Iudians cross the river, but that there appeared to be no white settlement 
that they could discover. The mystery was, however, cleared up on the 
following morning. A small boat, which could barely hold eight people, 
was lowered from the stern, and hauled upalongside. We were taken up, 
one by one, the scoundrel of a captain baving first stripped each of us to 
our trousers, not even allowing us ashirt. We were ordered to get into 
the buat. Assoon as we were all in, and our weight brought the boat 
down to her gunnel, two oars were banded to us, and then the captain of 
the brig said, 

‘Now, you rascally pirates, I might bave hanged you all, and I would 
bave done so, for I know you weil. I recollect your faces when you plun- 
dered the “ Eliza,” when I was off Porto Rico; but if I pat you in prieon 
at James Town, [ shall have to wait two or three months until the court 
sits, and I cannot be detained for such scoundrels as you; so now gen may 

ul on shore, and get on how yoa can. Shove off, directly, or I'll put a 

ullet through your brains.’ 


‘ Hold fast,’ cried I, ‘aud let him fire if he dares. You men belonging to 
the Transcendant, | call you to witness this treatment. Your captain bas 
robbed us of a large sum of money, and now turns us adrift, so as to com- 
pell us to land among savages who may kill us immediately. I appeal tu 
you, will you permit this cruelty and injustice? Ifyou are English I con- 
ceive vou will not.’ 

There was some talk and expostulation with the captain of the brig, in 
consequence of what [ said; bet while it was going on, the captain’s son 
leaned over the side, and with his knife, cut the painter, or rope, which held 
the boat, and as the tide was running in very strong, in less than half a 
minute we were a long way astern of the brig, and drifting fast up the river. 

‘We got out our oars, and attempted to pull for the brig, for we knew that 

the seamen were taking our parts; but it was in vain; the tide ran several 
miles an hour, and in another minute or two, with all our exertions, we were 
nearly a quarter of a mile astern of her, and the boat was so loaded that we 
hardly dared move lest we should upset it. We had, therefore, no op- 
tioa but to go on shore and take our chance; but when the men were pul- 
ling round for the shore, on reflecting I thonght that we had better not land 
so soon, as the sailors hud told as that they had seen the Indians in their 
canoes. I therefore recommended that we should allow the boat to drift 
uy the river with the tide, and then drift down again when the tide turned, 
remaining in the middle of the stream till it was dark, when we would 
land and make our way into the woods. My advice was followed; we sat 
still in the boat, just keeping her head to the stream with the oars, and, be- 
ing without our shirts, the sun scorching and blistering our backs, till past 
noon, during which time we must have drifted nearly twenty miles up the 
river, which was us broad as the arm of a sea at the entrance; then the 
tide turned, and we drifted back again till it was dusk, when it was again 
slack water. All this while we kept a sharp look-out to see if we could 
perceive any Indians, but not one wasto be seen. I now proposed that we 
should take our oars and pull out of the river, as if we had only gone up ona 
survey, for the brig had got under way, and had anchored, for want of wind, 
about four miles off, and the Indians, if there were any, would suppose 
that we were returning to the ship. We did so, and pulled till it was 
dark, and we were within two miles of the brig, where the flood-tide again 
made strong, when we turned the boat’s head up the river, and pulled with 
the oars to get up as fur as we could before we landed. This we did, suf- 
fering much from hunger and thirst, as well us being confined so long in 
one position, As my knee was quite well, I now took off the bandage, and 
hung my diamond round my neck as betore. I could not help feeling a 
sa istaction, when I thought that the thief of a captain little imagined what 
a mive of wealth he was losing when he turned me adrift. It was about 
midnight when the tide ceased to flow, aud we then agreed to land, and 
the question then was, whether we should separate or keep together. Af- 
ter some discussion, we agreed to separate in twos, and the Portuguese 
captain and [ agreed to keep each otber’s company. We first pushed the 
boat into the stream, that she might drift away, aud then, shaking each 
other by the hand and bidding adieu, we all started in different directions. 
For some time the captain and I threaded the woods in silence, when we 
were stopped by a stream of deep water, with such high banks, that in the 
dark we did not know how to cross it. We walked by the side of it for 
some time to discover a passage, and in so doing, we at last found ourselves 
again on the banks of the river, and our boat lying ®close to us, having 
grounded not far from where we sboved her eff. We tasted the water in 
the cresk, and found it quite fresh: we had several times tried it on the 
river, and found it quite salt from the tide ranning in. We drauk plentiful 
ly, and sat down to reeover ourselves, for although we bad uot walked 
half-an-hour, the pushing through the brush wood was verr fetiguing. 

‘I think,’ said f, ‘ that this boat will certainly betray us. and would it not 
be better to take possessivn of it again? It will hold two comfortably. 
and | think we sball get on as well, it not better, in a boat, than in the 
woods without compass and without guide.’ 
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* agree with you,’ said the captain ; ‘ but what shall we do?’ 

‘ Let us retrace our steps; let us pull again, with the ebb-tide, for the 
mouth of the river, and then coast it along shore; we may arrive at some 
settlement, if we do not starve by the way.’ 

‘} agree with you,’ he said, ‘it will be the best plan; we must conceal 
ourselves in the day, and coast along at night.’ 

We waded into the river, got into the beat, and again pulled out. The 
boat being light, now pulled well, and we made good s ; and at daylight 
we were clear of the river, and close to a small island near the mouth of it. 
Upon this, Pe sgreed to land, to try if we could procure food, for we were 
much exhausted, and also to conceal ourselves foes the natives. We ran 
our little boat on shore, and concealed her among some bushes, which 
grew down at the water’s edge. We looked well round, bat could see 
nothing, aud we then walked out in search of food; we found some wild 
plums, which we eagerly devoured ; and going down again to the beach, 
where there were some rocks, we found shel! fisa, which we broke between 
two stones, and make a meal of. After our hunger was satisfied, we la 
down under the shelter of the boat, and fell fast asleep. We were 30 ti 
that we did not wake up till it was nearly dark, when we agreed to start 
again, and pull along the coast to the northward. We were just launching 
our boat, when we perceived a canoe aboat three miles off, steering from the 
mouth of the river to the island. This stopped us, and we remained in our 
hiding place. ‘The canoe approached, steering directly for the spot where 
we lay concealed, and we imagined that they had discovered us. Such, 
however, proved uot to be the case, for they ran on shore about fifty yards 
from us, and hauling up the canoe, they got out and walked away on tony 
There were four men, bat it was now too dark to distinguish any more. We 
remained quiet for a quarter of an hour, when I proposed that we should 
embark. 

‘Have you ever managed a canoe,’ said the Portuguese captain to me. 

* | have been in one in Africa very often,’ [ said, ‘ but they are dugouts, 
as we call them.’ 

* So have I, and I do not think there is so much difference, between them 
and these canoes. Can you paddle?’ 

* Yes,’ I replied. 

‘So can I,’ he said ‘Now observe, the best thing we can do, is to take 
possession of that canoe; and then we sball get on better, for our boat wilt 
always attract notice, whereas a canoe will not; besides, it will prevent 
these [ndians, if they are come to look for us, which [ suspect they have, 
from following us.’ 

‘I think you are right,’ I said ; ‘ but how shall we manage 1?’ 

‘In this way. You shall shove off our boat and. walk by its side, drag- 
ging it up to where the canoe lies; | will go to the canoe, launch it, and 
then we will make off with both till we are too far to be taken; then, when 
we have got into the canoe, we will turn our boat adrift.’ 

l agreed to the proposals. We launched our boat very quietly, and I 
walked in the water up to my knees, drawing it after me till [ arrived o 

ite to the canoe. The Portuguese crept on his hands and knees tll 

e had gained the canoe, pushed her off, and joined me. We made her 

fast to the tow-rope of our own boal, then got into the boat, and pulled 
away from the island. 

We had not gained mure than one hundred yards, when the whiz of an 
arrow met our ears. The Indians had discovered us it was evident. Two 
or three more arrows came flying by us, but we had now got well out, and 
they fell harmless. We contidead te pull till we were balf a mile from 
the island, and then we laid on our oars. The stars shone bright; there 
was 2 young moon, so as to enable us to see pretty well We found the 
paddles of the canoe lying on the cross pieces. We had nothing to take 
from the boat but our tow-rope and the two small oars; these we put into 
the canoe, and then getting in ourselves, we let the boat go adritt. We 
fom her head to the northward, between the island and the main, and pad- 

led away as fast as we could. 

The captain was a much better hand than [ was, and he therefore took 
the office of steersman. The water was as smooth as glass, and we made 
rapid progress, and did not discontinue our exertions, except now and then 
resting fur a few momenis till the morning dawned. when we could hardly 
distinguish the island we had left, and found ourselves about five miles 
from the main land. We had now time to examine the contents of the 
canoe, and had much reason to be gratified with our acquisition. It had 
three bear-skins at the bottom, seven pounds of yams, cooked and uncook- 
ed, two calibashes full of water, bows and arrows, three spears, a toma- 
hawk, three fishing-rods and hooks, and some little gourds full of black, 
white, and red paiut; aud what we prized more than all, some flinta and a 
large rusty nail, with rotten-wood to serve as tinder. 

‘We are fortanate,’ said the captain, ‘now before we pall on for the 
shore we must paint ourselves like Indians; at all events, you must black 
yourself, as you have no shirt, aud I must do the same, although I do not 
require it so much as you do.’ 

‘Let us have something to eat and drink first,’ replied I, ‘ and we will 
proceed to our toilette afierwards,’ 

—————=——_ — 


SUMMARY OF SAVINGS’ BANKS. 


A summary of the collective accounts of the savings’ banks distributed 
over Great Britain and Ireland, has recently been drawn up and published 
by Mr. John Tidd Pratt, the barrister appointed to certify the rules of friend- 
ly societies and savings’ banks. The account is closed to the 20th of No- 
vember, 1844, and presents data for reflections and deductions of an ex- 
tremely gratifying and interesting character. 

It would be rash to conclude that the amount of deposits in these provi- 
dent institations is an indication of universal prosperity ; because two sec- 
tions of the community do not share in their advantages—namely, those who 
are tou poor to have money to save, and those who, being too rich, make 
use of higher pretensions. There is, however, a third section of the nation 
—happily far trom a small one—consisting of frugal and industrious indi- 
viduals in the humbler ranks of society, who may be designated the sav- 
ings’ bank class. They are the working part of the community—its sinews ; 
and, in so eminently-productive and manufacturing a country a8 ours, un- 
questionably the most important of the nation. The inference, there- 
fore, is as inevitable as it pleasing, that the larger the capital in savings’ 
banks, the more healthy the condition of the nation at large. Keeping these 
considerations in view, all must be gratified to learn that at the end of the 
year 1844, the deposits in the 577 savings’ banks existing in the three king- 
doms amounted to the amazing sum of £31,275,636, accruing from 1,012,- 
475 separate accounts ;* the average amount of each account being £27 13s. 
Since 1844, twelve additional savings’ banks have been established—a cir- 
cumstance which leads to the anticipation that, when the 1845 account 
comes to be made up, it will be found greatly to exceed its immediate pre- 
decessor. 

By the rules of regularly appointed savings’ banks, no depositor can invest 
more than £30 in any one year, ending on the 20th of November; nor more 
than £159 altogether. Should the maximum sum be permitted to lie and 
accumulate at interest, no interest is allowed after it has risen to £200.— 
The rate of interest payable to the trustees and managers by the govern- 
ment is £3 5s. per cent., whilst that payable to depositors must not exceed 
£3 Os. 10d. percent. per annum. ‘The difference in these rates of interest 
provides a fund for office expenses.t 

When we leok into the particulars of the summary, we fiad a few facta 
which speak for themselves, and others which admit of iateresting comment. 
To begin with England :— : 

At the end of 1844 it had 445 banks, in which 813.601 single depositors 
had placed £23,469,371. More than half of them (namely, 461,195) were 
creditors for sums not exceeding £20. Besides individuals, 18,689 friendly 
and charitable societies had placed in the English savings’ bank «£1,643,494; 
so that the total of accounts was 332,290, and of deposits £25 112,865.— 
Taking these facts as cata for England, we find that, contrary to general 
expectation, the English are more provident than their neighbours ; for, as 
the single deposilors amount to 313,601, out of a population of more than 
fifteen millions, it follows that one individaal out of 18 1-2 waa in 18448 
savings’ bank depositor. The average amount of each deposit was twenty - 
eight pounds, , d 

) coraing to Scotland, it is natural to expect evidences of that frugality 
for which the people of the north are celebrated brought out by savings 
bank returns. But the very reverse Is the fact. In Scotland (population in 
1841 about 2,600,000), there were, at the end of the savings bank year, 36 
savings’ banks, containing £966,149, arising from 68,791 single depositors, 
three-fourths—namely, 52,442—of whose accounts were for sums not ex- 
ceeding £20 ; whilst 1033 charitable and friendly societies were creditors 
to the amount of £77 034 more, making a total of 69,824, and £1,043,183 


sterling. Thus we find that only one person in about every 38 1-4 was in 
orling. 


© ‘The number of depositors greatly exceed the number of accounts, in- 
asmuch as 10.631 of the latter are those of friendly societies, each made up 
of at least twenty times the numberof members. It may, there'ore, be rea- 
sonably computed, that the number of persons in immediate and indirect 
communicetiun with savings’ banks—including the workmen in the various 
manufactories who club together a single account—is not much under one 
million and a bh lf. 

+ The last of the acts of parliament by which savings’ banke are re- 
gulated, was passed in August, 1344. It is the 7th and Sth of Victoris, 
chap. 33 
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1844 a depositor ; whilst the averege amonnt of each deposit, as well as the 
portionate nuniber of depositors to the gross population, was half that of 
gland; being ouly £14, These figures might be apt, without explana- 
tion, to overturn the current notions of the frugality aud hoarding habits of 
the Scotch. The fact is, that the excellence and general efficiency of the 
local banking-system of Scotland offers so many advantages to persons pos: 
sessing small accumulations, that it draws away the better class of deposi- 
tors from the savings’ banks. A small tradesmaa will, for example, go on 
making use of the latter till be has accumulated from 10 to 20 pounds, and 
then withdraw it to establish a credit at a bank of issue. Although such 
banks allow him about one per cent. less interest than the savings’ banks, 
yet his capital in their hands is more current and pliable; he can draw and 
pay in when it suits him; he can get accommodation in loans aud dis- 
counts ; and, in short, render his little stock of cash of infinitely more use, 
and therefore of more value to him, than if it were lucked up in a savings 
bank. For these reasons, the line which separates the savings’ bank class 
from that which deals with issue banks, must be drawn much lower in re- 
ference to Scotland than in England, and we must expect it to cut off a vast 
ropertion of the more affluent amongst the savings’ bank depositors. And 
bio it happens that, while in England not much above half the depositors 
befure referred to were in possession of sums not exceeding £20, the pro- 
tion of that rate of depositors to the whole of the savings’ banks contri- 

tors was in Scotland above three-fourths. . 

In Wales, there were, at the period so often referred to, 18,007 single de- 

itors, whose accounts united to make up £518,348; and adding 683 
riendly and charitable societies’ deposits, which eame to £51 443, there 
was a (otal in Wales of 18,690 accounts, and £599,796. The Welsh, who 
have no superior facilities of general banking, or perceptible cause to re- 
move them from the rule we have laid down, appear to be either poorer or 
less provident than the English; for out of their population of about 911,000, 
they had only 18,007 my pe and it follows that, according to this cal- 
culation, one person in fifty only contributes to the 23 savings’ banks distri- 
buted over the principality. 

Ireland, when brought to this test, bears out its unfortunate character for 

verty and improvidence; for in it only one icdividaal in about 90 1-2 had 
Sealine with the savings’ banks (of which there were 73) in 1844; there 
having been 90,144 cual depositors to a population of more than eight mil- 
lions. Their united capital was £2,635,698; to which, when we add 1099 
societies, with a deposited capital of £63,319, we obtain a total for Ireland 
of 91,243 accounts, £2.749,017 in deposits. The average of each deposit 
was £29. The proportion of persons whose savings did not exceed £20, 
was below that of the others we have instanced, being less than the half, 
or 41,546. 

In regarding the savings’ banks of Great Britain and Ireland through the 
medium of Mr Pratt’s comprehensive summary, one of the most interesting 

oints of view from which which to observe them, is in reference to their 

ocal situation. The topography of savings’ banks formsa study, by which 
we arrive at a knowledge of the comparative providence of people in 
various localities. We naturally turn to the English manufacturing dis- 
tricts to seek for the most extensive employment of these institutions. 
Though not the largest, the most populous county in England is Lanca- 
shire ; and here we find that, to a population (in 1841) of 1,667,064, there 
are 67,159 accounts in thirty-five banks (only one less than all Scotland 
can boast of), yielding L.2,150, 766, making an average of L.30 for each 
account. Yorkshire presents a more flourishing state of things; for al- 
though the population is lower in number than that of Lancashire (having, 
in 1841, been 1,5y1,584), the savings’ banks accounts were largerin 1844. 
They stand thus :—35 banks, 71,114 accounts, and L.2,256,843 sterling. 
Warwickshire, which, though it includes Birmingham, is partly an agri- 
cultural county, had, with a population of 402.12), seven savings’ banks, 
and 21,684 accounts, from which an accumulation arose of L.502,389. 
The amount of deposits in the great commercial and manufacturing towns 
was as follows :—Manchester, the highest in the empire, L.568,313 ; 
Liverpool, L.474,452; Newcastle, L.264,077 ; Leeds, L.262,908; Bir- 
mingham, L.250,080 ; Sheffield, 182,838. In Staffordshire, the seat of 
she pottery trade (population 510,206), there were L.520.470 accumulated 
from 15,953 accounts, ' 

The mining districts make a very respectable show in this summary 
for 1644. Cornwall, with its 341,269 inhabitants, had ten savings’ banks 
and 13,167 accounts, amounting to L.525,922. In Cumberland (population 
177,912), there were seven establishments, 7638 accounts, and L.219,457. 
Durham had 7467 accounts, and an accumulation of L 209,988, to a popu- 
lation of 324,277. Northumberland, with a population of 250,248, con- 
tained seven banks, holding 13,114 accounts, and L.477,476 in deposits. 

Amongst the agricultural and sea-board districts, Devonshire appears 
to stand foremost for thrift, in reference to dealings with the bauks for 
savings, even when we consider its large population. Plymouth, includ- 
ing Devonport and its dockyard, had, in four banks, 15,962 open accounts, 
the total ot which was L.565,999. In the quiet city of Exeter, the sur- 
prising sum of one million three thousand pounds had found its way into 
one bank ! 

In Scotland, the greatest amount of wealth, and perhaps of prudence, 
appears to prevail in the capital. In three savings’ banks (two in Edin- 
burgh, and one in Leith), 23,479 accounts remained open in November 
1844, amounting to L.350,197. The other savings’ bank in this county is 
in Dalkeith, which quiet little place contributed 668 accounts, and L.5356 
deposits to its bank. In Glasgow, with a vast excessof population over 
Edinburgh and Leith, there were only 20,118 accounts, and L.322,144 

The highest accounts in Ireland are those made up in the north, over 
which a large proportion of prudent Scotch blood is diffused. Antrim 
contains three savings’ banks, which do business with 6209 depositors, and 
hold L.131,993. The population of the county is 276,188. The noisy 
county of Tipperary, in the south, with double the population, has only 
3567 accounts, and L.116,000, in five savings’ banks. In the city of Dub- 
lin there are two banks, containing L.568,947, belonging to 24,542 de- 
positors., 

Few materials for considering savings’ banks with reference to the oc- 

cupations of depositors exist. ‘Those, however, to which we have had 
access, prove that the most frequent depositors are domestic servants ; 
next some clerks, shopmen, and porters ; after them operatives ; and last 
of all, persons employed in agriculture. One class, much in need of 
saving habits, have recently been afforded the opportunity of putting by 
the very small spare sums they may have: we mean soldiers. By a war- 
rant issued in October 1843, regimental banks for savings were established. 
They have succeeded beyond expectation. From the date of their com- 
mencement to the 3ist March 1844 (scarcely six months), there had been 
L 15,069 depositors. 
_ Besides the banks to which we have referred, afew are set on foot by 
individuals—chiefly with the aim of encouraging prudent habits amongst 
such poor as they happen to possess any influence over. These are 
private concerns not in communication with the authorities, and from 
which, consequently, no official accounts can be obtained. Though exist- 
ing in England and Scotland, they abound most in Ireland. While giving 
the originators ot these concerns credit for the best intentions, we must 
ament that they should keep aloof from the great national system ; thus 
depriving depositors of the broad security which that system offers, and 
also contributing to defeat an important end—realisation of exact statis- 
tics as to general savings. In some instances, there is reason to believe 
these private savings’ banks are illegal, in consequence of not having 
their rules certified by the author of the summary before us. For various 
considerations. we earnestly press on the managers of these concerns the 
necessity and propriety of uniting them with thenational system. 


— 
THE GONDOLIERS OF VENICE. 


The well-known peculiar arrangement of Venice, as a city planted on 

a cluster of islands, with the intermediate stripes of water, or canals, serv 
ing as streets, has given occasion, in all ages of its history, for boats and 
boatmen as a means of conveyance. There are, it istrue, some land 
pee through Venice, by means of narrow alleys connected with 
ridges ; but these are inconvenient and circuitous compared with the 
water communication, and the gondolas and gondoliers continue to this 
day to be amongst the most characteristic things connected with 

* The pleasant place of all festivity, 

The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy. 


Reduced as Venice now is from her ancient dignity and affluence—a 
mere appendage to Austria—the remains of former magnificence, and 
the number of persons of fortune still residing in it, render it an inter- 
esting city. About two thousand public gundolas are required to serve 
the ferries, and convey passengers from one part of the city to another, 
These ferries, we may remark, are farmed by little associations of Gon- 
doliers from the government. It is now proposed to reduce them, by the 
erection of another bridge across the Grand Canal ; and if this measure be 
carried, a serious blow will be given to the gondolier interest, already 
much damaged by the erection of a bridge to the mainland, in connexion 
with the Milan railway. A fewyears hence, we may see, indeed, but 
the ghost of that maritime intercourse which was once the most charac- 
teristic feature of the ‘ sea Cybele.’ 


While this likelihood is pending, we may be the more curious to know 
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how the gondolas of Venice were constructed and conducted, and what 
sort of persons were their conductors—a race coeval, we believe, with 
the city. The gondola, then, may be described as a species of canoe, with 
a long projecting swan-like neck, and ingeneral having a place fitted up in 
the centre, much likea carriage orfly, for the accommodation of passengers, 
The generalform is so long andnarrow, that a stranger, atthe first glance, 
is inclined to suppose the shape to be grossly improper; and a northern 
would be induced to believe that the mode of propelling boats to whichhe 
has been accustomed, would be much more efficient than the method of 
the gondoliers, who manage their long-shafted oars by pushing them out 
anc not by drawing them in. ,The fact, however, is, that the Venetian 
canals, especially at ebb tide, are so narrow, that boats of the ordinary 
breadth would be unable to pass each other ; and the water being often 
not more than twelve inches deep, the vessels are in consequence made 
flat-bottomed. With a load of eight hundred or nine hundred pounds, 
these vessels draw not more than ten inches. But this trifling draught, 
combined with the requisite narrowness, is only attainable by means of 
excessive length. With regard to the manner of rowing, the employ- 
ment of two men for short distances is regarded as a luxury of the rich. 
One rower is the usual thing ; and it is necessary that his eyes should be 
directed forwards, that he may turn on one side or the other at any in- 
stant. Moreover, he has to shout out at every angle, to avoid coming in 
contact with the iron prows of boats going in a contrary direction, and 
net yet insight. It requires a good deal of practice to manage these long 
gondolas properly with a single oar. 

Ina particular class of gondolas, not the least graceful, the place for 
the accommodation of passengers is without a roof, or covered merely by 
a light awning of striped linen. Such isthe fashion of a great number of 
the public gondolas, as it is found conducive to cheerfulness ; and in 
these instances there are usually gay-coloured cushions and green-painted 
seats, for the sake of great liveliness. But the leading kind of gondola, 
and that to which all the private conveyances belong, present a recep- 
tacle like a close carriage, of a sombre appearance ; being not only paint- 
ed black in the sides, but covered with black cloth, and trimmed with 
cords and tassels of the same colour, the door-handle and window-slides 
being of bronze or gilt This mournful uniformity has its origin from an 
old edict which still influences the custom. Wnder the Doge Barbarigo 
(1486 to 1500), commerce had expanded to such an extent, that the net in- 
come of the state was rated at twelve millions of ducats. Notwithstand- 
ing that from that period there was a gradual decline of prosperity, 
luxury continued to spread itself so much, that government deemed it ex- 
pedientto impose sumptuary laws. The nobles strove to emulate each 
other in the decoration of their gondolas ; and this was a source of so 
much extravagance, that an edict was issued commanding gondolas 
thenceforward to be of one uniform blackcoiour. Previously, the variety 
in the hues, and the richness of the materials, must have had a beautiful 
effect. The bridges occasioned the shape of the low round roofs ; but 
the small space assigned for seats is not so readily explained ; for, strictly 
speaking, sitting-room is only provided for to persons, A third person 
must push himself through the little narrow doorway backwards, and 
must take some pains to avoid treading or falling upon the others. When 
he has, by good luck, accomplished his entrance, he finds a miserable lit- 
tle stool close to the door, where he may indulge himself by sitting al- 
most upright, provided he takes off his hat. 

The motion of a standing oarsman is pleasing and graceful. How 
beautiful must the gondoliers have looked in their old picturesque cos- 
tume ! Now-a-days, they are tastelessly habited as livery-servants, in 
coat and round laced hats. Even the gondoliers proper [Barcarolen]} 
have nothing peculiar in their attire save a red or Black girdle, to dis- 
tinguish the party to which they belong. They are all either Castellani 
or Nicolotti, and warmadherents to their colour. Just see what a sensation 
you will excite by calling out, as you pass another gondola, Castellano ? 
He to whom the question is addressed will either replyeagerly, Si, si, sig- 
nor; Castellano '—[Yes, yes, sir ; a Castellano'}, or morosely grumble to 
himself as he passes on; whilst such gondoliers as happen to be there- 
abouts will sing out, No, signor, éun Nicolotto !—(No, sir; he is a Nico- 
lotto !), usually adding some irritating nickname. A stranger who feels 
inclined toamuse himself with this party-spirit, will do well to have a 
little money in readiness, either to restore peace, or to prove the interest 
implied in his inquiries. It is strange that the people themselves do not 
seem to know anything positive of the origin of this division. If you ask 
any questions on this head, they reply that it has always been so, and 
that the Nicolotti had earlier possession of one side of the Grand Canal 
than their opponents. Whether there is any truth in this statement, I 
do not know ; but certainly the Castello stands on the east, and the church 
of St. Nicholas on the west of the city. 

The abodes of the boatmen are now no longer kept in distinct quarters 
according to their party. The profession of a gondolier is hereditary ; and 
there are some families amongst them who may contend, in point of anti- 
quity, with many noble houses. I myself have seen a book in the posses- 
sion of a gondolier which had belonged to his family for three hundred years. 














Thus the feud, whatever may have been its origin, is tenaciously preserved 
like an heir-loom. The regatta which takes place yearly, has its share in 
keeping the strife alive; and the quarrel sometimes waxes so warm, that 
acts of open violence are perpetrated. A few years since, one of the clan 
Castellani, who-bore the well-known name of Morosino, had carried off the 
prize, in spite of some trickery on the part of the Nicolotti, and was, in con- 
sequence, so severely handled, that the authorities determined to suppress 
the regatta for the futnre. For a year or two nothing of the kind took place; 
but latterly, it has been revived. The boats used on this occasion are built 
expressly forthe purpose, They are slender and fragile; even the weight 
of a single rower would double them up, were the edges not kept apart by 
means of cross-bars. 1 was much surprised to see only black girdles taking 
part in the training for the regatta ; and I inquired if it were pride that res- 
trained the Castellani from preparing themselves for the contest like their 
opponents. The Nicolotti are a good deal employed in smuggling, and thus 
acquiring great expertvess in managing their boats, one woul suppose that 
it was the Castellani who stand in need of a training. Indeed the latter have 
the reputation of beinga proud set. They form the aristocratic party ; enter, 
when young, into the service of the more distinguished nobles; pay a great- 
ec regard to a ——— appearance, and still more to a good name, than 
their rivals; und look upon smuggling as something beneath them. After 
many inquiries, I was unable to learn any further particulars touching the 
origin of the quarrel upon which I ean place reliance; nevertheless I may 
meution, that one day as I was passing the Tiepolo Palace, on the Grand 
Canal, my ol! boatman, who was a Castellano, told me the dissension be- 
tween his clan and the Nicolotti had its rise in the political contests which, 
in the time of the Doge Tiepolo, divided the city into two contending par- 
ties. Witbout treating this tradition as an historical fact, it is interesting to 
see how the popular tales connect the present state of things with past 
times. On thisaccount [ may be permitted, perhaps, to bestow a few words 
upon the political contests alluded to. 

Two of the Tiepolo family were called to the dignity of doge not long af- 
ter one another. Jacopo Tiepolo reigned from 1229 to 1249, and Lorenzo 
Tiepolo from 1268 to 1274, succeeding Raniero Zeno, under whom a new 
and intricate law of election was promulged. This law had its rise from the 
apprebensions felt by the Great Council, in consequence of new schisms 
amongst the nobility, who sided either with the Tiepolvs or the Dandolos. 
These families bad Ades in open feud eince 1228, when, at the election that 
followed Pietro Ziani’s death, Jacopo Tiepolo and Raniero Dandolo had an 
equal number of votes. No other way of getting over the difficulty offered 
itself except the having recourse to lots; and in bis appeal to chance, Tiepo- 
lo wasthe winner. At that time the dignity had sell power attached to it, 
and it was commonly made a source of wealih to the holder. Ambitious 
men aimed atthe rank, and covetous men at the means of acquiring a large 
fortune, At the death of Raniero Zeno in 1267, there was a great scarcity 
of food in Venice, and the people grew clamorous. This discontented feel - 
ing against the old houses was encouraged by the ambitious patricians, es- 
pecially those of newly-ennobled family, who desired to turn the popular 
humour to their own advantage, and pit the people against the ancient aris- 
tucracy. To this aristocracy the Dandolos belonged; for they traced their 
descent from one of the twelve who chose the first doge, Anafesto, in 697, 
Lorenzo Tiepolo, however, was placed at the head of the other party ; and 
the Dandolos were exasperated at the result of the election to such a degree, 
that Lorenzo and Giovanni Dandolo Icst all command over themselves, and 
publicly insulted the doge in St. Mark’s Square. At this unheard-of act of 
violence the dissensions became more general. For some time all iuter- 
course between the two parts of the city ceased, and it was debated wheth- 
er or not the bridge over the Rialto should not be removed. At length the 
doge succeeded in putting an end to the famine by commercial treaties with 
Greece, Tunis, and England. 

We ought to have adverted sooner to the songs of the gondoliers, as 
these have served, more perhaps than anything else, to give them celeb- 
rity. Who has not felt delight in the homage, presumably paid to genius 
in the singing of Tasso’s poetry by the Venetian gondoliers? There is, we 
believe, no doubt that these men had learned by heart, and handed down 
amongst themselves, favourite passages of both Tasso’s and Ariosto’s po- 
etry, which they sang in alternate stanzas, in the manner of the Greek 
chorus, though much corrupted in the course of transmission. The cus- 
tom, of late years, has died almost out. , 


———— a a ——— 


‘In Venice, Tasso’s echoes are no more, 
And silent rows the songless gondolier,’ 


says Byron ; who nevertheless tells us, as it were privately, ina note, that 
he met a man who could sing three hundred stanzas. The present writer 
can say, for his own part, that he has frequently, at a more recent period, 
heard the gondoliers singing verses which were partly improvised, partly 
repeated from memory ; and amongst the latter he recognised stanzas of 
Tasso. Mr. D'Israeli, whose acquaintance with Venice was in an €ar- 
lier age, describes the singing of the gondoliers as harsh and screaming 
when heard near, but beautiful at a little distance. Offended by the noise, 
whi.e shut up in the gondola, he was induced to go ashore, leaving one of 
the singers in the boat, and sending the other to the distance of some 
hundred paces. To pursue his own narrative; ‘They now began to sing 
against one another, and I kept walking up and down between them both, 
so as always to leave him who was to begin his part. I frequently stood 
still, or hearkened to the one or the other. _ 

‘ Here,’ he says, ‘ the scene was properly introduced. The strong de- 
clamatory, and, as it were, ager sound, met the ear from afar, and 
called forth the attention ; the quickly-succeeding transitions, which ne- 
cessarily required to be sung in a lower tone, seemed like plaintive strains: 
succeeding the vociferations of emotion or of pain. The other, who lis- 
tened attentively, immediately began where the former left off, answering 
him in milder or more vehement notes, according as the purport of the 
strophe required. The sleepy canals, the lofty buildings, the splendour 
of the moon, the deep shadows of the few gondolas that moved, like spir- 
its, hither and thither, increased the striking peculiarity of the scene; and,. 
amidst all these circumstances, it was easy to confess the charac ter of 
this wonderful harmony. ‘ ‘ , 

‘ It suits perfectly well with an idle solitary mariner, lying at length im 
his vessel, at rest on one of these canals, waiting for his company, or for 
a fare; the tiresomeness of which situation is somewhat alleviated by 
the songs and poetical stories he has in memory. He _often raises his 
voice as loud as he can, which extends itself toa vast distance over the 
tranquil mirror; and, as all is still around, he is, as it were, In a solitude 
inthe midst of a large and populous town. Here is no rattling of car- 
riages, no noise of foot-passengers; a silent gondola glides now and then 
by him, of whiéh the splashings of the oars are scarcely to be heard. 

« At a distance he hears another, perhaps utterly unknown to him. Me- 
lody and verse immediately attach the two strangers ; he becomes the 
responsive echo to the former, and exerts himself to be heard, as he heard 
the other. By a tacit convention, they alternate verse for verse. Though 
the song should last the whole night through, they entertain themselves 
without fatigue : the hearers, who are passing between the two, take part 
in the amusement.’ s 
*.Such are—perhaps we should rather say were—the gondoliers of 
Venice. 


ee 
LIGHTS AND SHADES IN THE LIFE OF A GEN- 
TLEMAN ON HALF-PAY. 
Continued from Albion of April 25. 
MARY HARDING—AN IRISH HOSTELRIE. 


When the fair traveller raised her veil, | was most agreeably gratified by 
the imperfect exhibition of a very pretty face; but when, at the suggestion 
ot the Sastem, she gave her bonnet to the maid, and in the parlance of the 
man-milliner, unshawled afterwards, one minute placed me hors de combat. 
The first look had elicited unqualified admiration ; but, on a second and a 
longer examination of the sweet wayfarer, it was all over with me. 

Mary Harding—for over my destiny the name of Mary exercised a para- 
mount influence—was scarcely nineteen. Hers was the outline of a girlish 
figure, which afew years would mature to womanly perfection. 1 have 
looked at more commanding beauty, but never on so sweet aface. I have 
stood the assault of haughty loveliness, which, as a prescriptive right, de- 
manded instant admiration. No thrilling glance flashed from Mary's soft 
blue eye, buther gentle and expressive look said, or seemed to say, ‘ love me 
not if you can.’ It was not the rich luxuriance of her auburn hair—teeth 
of pearly whiteness, or lips that a cardinal might kiss, and obtain an easy ab- 
solatiuon—every feature was harmonised for love—and it was the ens em- 
ble of the countenance that played the devil. : 

But a few minutes had elapsed from the time thet the wheels of the stran- 
ger’s cartiage had interrupted my tete-a-tete with Morteeine’s wife, until 
as Jack Falstaff would say, I was ‘ past praying for.’ The host was either 
too agreeably occupied with the travellers he had attached himself to, or 
prevented by the storm from bearing the arrival of new guests, for all the 
preliminary mutters were completed, and the lady, her father, and myself, 
in free conversation before the kitchen-fire, before the red landlord favoured 
us with the light of his countenance. He bad come in for a fresh supply of 
wikhee—ant it was quite apparent that during his temporary absence time 
had not been wasted by the worthy man in discussing ‘thin potations’— 
Morteene Crassaugh, in Irish parlance, was regularly s/ewed. 

I remember the pleasant relict of a defunct field-officer used to remark 
after her liege lord had dined at mess—‘ For Heaven's sake, my dear M——. 
send poor dear Bob home, either with one bottle only under his belt, or else 
be smre and make it two—for when be has got that “curse-a God three 

ints” in, the devil would not stand him!* Morteeine’s allowance, I fancy, 
fad just touched the three piat scale, for he was confoundedly cross, and his 
cat-like eye had a more feline expression than before. He made a surly 
inclination of the head to the strangers, and then inquired, 

‘ Were the gontlefolks sheltering from the shower!’ 

‘Shower!’ exclaimed his belpmate, with a contemptuous glance, while, 
at the moment, a flash of lightning blazed across the window, and a loud 
peal of thunder + pi to rock the house. ‘Shower !’ she repeated.— 
‘Call it by the right name—storm! This gentleman and lady stop here for 
the night.’ : } 

‘ The night?’ retarned Red Martin, witha frown. ‘Is the girl doating ? 
The only room which we have in the house is engaged by this gentleman 
already.’ ! . 
‘ And which he surrenders with great pleasure to the lady, and hopes, it 
the fire be kindled sufficiently, that she will do him the honour of taking 
instant possession.’ ‘ 

1 made a deferential bow ; the lady smiled graciously ; and Morteeiue, ! 
thought, was inclined to enter a demurrer to the arrangement ; but his youn 
wife put an end to the matter at once by lighting the lady and her mai 
into the disputed chamber, after admonishing ber attendants to hnrry the 
supper. 

Whatever the cause might be, the addition to his company, which gene- 
rally gladdens the heart of an av ey had an opposite effect on Mor- 
teeine Crassaugh. Unlike Lord Duberley, he wished at least for that night, 
‘for no more custom to the shop;’ and after replenishing a large pewter 
measure with poteeine, he again returned to his company. 

In the course of half an bour, the inner room was arranged to the young 
lady’s satisfaction, and a homely but comfortable supper was served by the 
hostess in person. 

Of course, | was made an honorary member of the old gentleman’s mess 
and, fascinated with the beautiful girl to whom | was introduced under suck 
singular circumstances, I half resolved to give that young imp, Mortesine 
beg, a half-crown in the morning for ace capene Ulick’s linch-pin, and leav- 
ing us on the king’s high-road. An hour passed—the storm continued—and 
oben the thunder-clap was heard, and the rain drops smote the casement, 
seated snugly beside the bog-deal fire, the old gentleman was liberal in hie 
thanks for having obtained such comfortable accommodations, and his sweet 
daughter looked hers most eloquently. 
Oor sole attendant was the handsome hostess; and I remarked that when 
she latterly entered the room, her manner was hurried and confused. She 
opened the door of a cupboard—looked for a moment, as if she wanted some- 
thing within it—and then, passing behind my chair, she whispered in my 
ear :— 

‘ Be cool and cautious ; in five minutes enter that closet,’ and she poutec 
to a small door in the corner of the apartment ; ‘ open the window, and I 
will then tell you more. The safety of the strangers rests in their ects ie 
of any danger; and on you and me, under Heaven, their deliverance Ce- 
pends!’ fu 
Before the prescribed time had expired, ! obeyed the commands “ be 
pretty landlady, entered the inner room, and placed myself at the _ me 
after quietly opening the sash. In afew minutes Morteeine’s wife stole softly 
round the house and joined me. 
‘ Hist !’ she said, in a whisper. 
look, listen, and be silent !’ host 
In a moment I hopped out of the window, and aiowet Oe aoe se 
tip-toe. She led me round the gable of the house, ensconced me = - 
shuulder of a peat-stack, pointed to a little window, and ae fat = 
would watch against surprise, and warn me if danger should appear, she 
vanished and left me en embuscade. , ~ o 

You may rest assured, gentle reader, that I let no time -* until I tarned 
eavesdropper. In Ireland, for this gentlemanly occupation. the casement of 
a country inn affords the most tempting advantages, as it is invariably pro- 
vided with a broken pane, which to any person without, who is desirous of 
being edified by the conversation within, is decidedly an immense conve- 
nience. In the sanctum in which Morteeine was combining business with 


‘Pass through the casement. Follow me 





pleasure, a square of glass had been replaced with the fragments of an old: 
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news r, and it had proved a sorry substitute, and yielded to wind and 
rain. Pras estab hosts doceri’ isa Lhe as old as the hills—and faith! with- 
out ceremony, I availed myself of the ‘ breach in his battlements, and made 
myself an outsider of Morteeine Crassaugh's privy council. 7 
The host, if appearances might be trusted, was in ‘villanous company. 
Two of the party were the horsemen I had seen alight at the inn in the early 
part of the evening; the third had arrived immediately before Mr. Harding 
and his daughter ; and while we remained in the kitchen he stood before the 
fire drying his wet clothes, and, as 1 remembered, looking occasioually at 
the young lady with a rade fawiliarity, which induced me to press her re- 
tirement to the state apartment that had been assigned to me. Honest, the 
travellers might be; but certainly looks went sadly against that conclusion. 
Firearms of sundry kinds were laid upon the table—rather unusual appur- 
tenances to 4 peaceable symposium ; and, indeed, judging from their exte- 
rior, there was not one of the parti quarre who would not cry, ‘ Stand to a 
true man !’ 


He who had last arrived fixed my attention more particularjy than his 
companions, He was a tall, slight, dark-visaged young man, with coal- 
olack hair, and a most forbidding countenance, Seated directly opposite the 
| gga pane, every word he uttered I heard distinctly as if 1 had been beside 

im. 


‘ It’s an infernal business,’ observed Morteeine, as he knocked the ashes 
from his pipe upon the table, and proceeded to replenish it anew ; ‘ and ye 
darn’t stand yer ground, ye think, Pat avourneeine ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the dark stranger, ‘ if | wanted to be hanged at the next 
commission. Suspicion as to my share in Brooke’s murder long since was 
strong enough against me: but now that Phely Brannigan has tarned approv- 
er, | wouldn’t have the ghost ofachance. The country’s too hot to hold me 
now—batd- nme, if [ quit it, without doing something to make them 
remember the name of Pat Durneein.' 

‘ There will be but a thin meeting of the boys to-night,’ observed a second, 
‘if the storm does not blow over speedily.’ 

* Not at all,’ returned the host. ‘ There’s a dozen of them in the kitchen 
already.’ 

‘ Thea,’ exclaimed the dark scoundrel, with an oath, ‘hit or miss, I'll 
bundle the girl off, and trast to fortune,’ 

‘It would be madness,’ replied Red Martin, ‘little advantage to your- 
self, Pat, and certain ruin to me.’ 

The dark stranger knitted bis brows, filled and turned down a glass of 
whiskey, and was evidently about to reply, when a slight pressure of my 
arm caused me to look round suddenly, and the hostess was beside me. 

‘It is thirteen months, Morteeine Crassaugh,’ said the dark-visaged 
stranger, ‘since I obeyed your summons, and met eleven others in this very 
room ; and when ye proposed that we should carry off y’er present wife, 
all but myself refused to eve act or part in it. Well, I got them round by 
degrees ; and you swore, when I pwt down Mary Hamblyn from behind 
me in the shebeen in the mountain, that the first thing I asked from you 
would be freely granted, even were it the killing of a man. I got ye the 
finest girl and the biggest fortune in the country. I want a wife now ; 
Morteeine ; she’s under y’er roof, and mine she shall be before the sun 
rises to-morrow.’ 


‘1 don’t deny the promise, Pat,’ replied the red landlord. ‘ A wife ye 
got me, and the very ground | walk upon she despises, and from the bot- 
tom of my conscience, I believe that the only sight could give ber pleasure, 
would be my wake. Fortune she has, but how the divil am I to get at 
itt I must bear with her for another twelvemonth, until she comes of 
age. Let me, then, grip the money, and mona sin diaoul!? if I won’t make 
ye, Mary Hamblyn, rue the day ye trated me witb scorn and contempt!’ 

And my arm was pressed, and it was evident that the intended civilities 
of Morteeine were not passed by unheeded by his consort. 

* Bat what sudden fancy, Pat, have ye taken for this girl ?’ 

‘From the moment [ saw her by the light of the kitchen fire, I_ swore 
that she should be mine. I must hide myself, you know, till Phely Branni- 
gan is silenced by a slit of the windpipe. Well, Morteeine, a pretty girl 
will help me to get over the time pleasantly in the mountains; and when 
we're tired of one another, why, if pom old feilow makes it worth my while, 
he shall have the lady back again.’ 

‘ But then suspicion must fall on me,’ returned Morteeine. 

_ ‘And why should it?’ observed the dark scoundrel. ‘if your house 
is broke into, and a woman bundled off, is it your fault that ye couldn't 
bate a dozen men? Can’t ye fire a shot or two, and be the first to give in- 
formation in the morning te the police ?’ 

‘ And then that d—d soldier tellow that I unluckily detained, by making 
wee Martin slip out a linch-pin to break him down—I have him set to- 
morrow at the gap of Scullagh—he’s well armed, and looks like achap that 
won't give in’ There's no less than three gun-cases with his luggage in 
the room where they are sitting alter supper.’ 

‘So much the better,’ was the reply. ‘ Next to a pretty wife, the thing I 
want most is a good gun.’ 
_ ‘Yes,’ returned Morteeine, ‘ but the contents may be delivered before 
the owner thinks proper to part with it.’ 

‘ Pshaw! there is Bat one man. What chance would he have against a 
score 7?’ 

‘ Not much, if taken unawares,’ said the red scoundrel; ‘but when a 
man’s desperate and well-armed, he’s not to be trifled with, Pat.’ 

‘No matter,’ and the ruffian swore an awful oath; ‘if I’m a livin’ man, 
rie have the girl and the gun within an hour. Morteeine, desert me if vou 

are !’ bi 

‘If it must be so, it must,’ replied the host; ‘and now, remember, Pat 
Durneein, if bad comes of this saree it’s clane against my advice, and 
no one’s to blame bat you.’ 

‘I'll stand it, Morteeine. Fill a glass a-piece, and here’s more power to 
our elbows! Go out and give the boys in the kitchen a drop of whiskey, 
to put them in spirits for the job. I'll stand the reckoning.’ 

_ Touch*ng my arm, the hostess gave the signal for retiring, and 1 followed 
her. When we were sufticiently removed from all fear of being overheard, 
she hastily addressed me— 

‘ The trial must come, and it willbe a fearful one. You are desperately 
committed, sir ; for, as a soldier, you dare not but protect that sweet and 
unsuspecting girl from a fate as terrible as mine has been.’ 

‘ Protect her!’ I half exclaimed. 

‘ Hush ! speak low—walls, they say have ears.’ 

‘Durneein,’ I whispered in her ear, ‘your words are prophetic. Within 
au hour, you promised that the girl and the gun should be yours. ‘were 
youa living man;” that condition was correctly mtroduced when you made 
the vow ; lor within that space, brief as it is, you shall be a dead one.’ 

‘I must be in the kitchen to evade suspicion, when my rascal husband 
shall come out of that scene of iniquity, where he aud his confederates are 
drowning in whiskey every latent spark of humanity. The attempt upon 
the lady will not be immediate. Return by the window, break Darneein’s 
design prudently to the strangers, prepare for the worst, and before the 
storm bursts, [ will re-visit you.’ 

1 obeyed the order, entered and closed the casement, and, with all the cool- 
ness | could command, apprised the strangers of their danger. ‘The calm. 
ness with which both received the fearful intelligence was admirable. A 
quiet appeal to Heaven for protection, and an humble submission to the de 
crees of that Great Being, who directs the destinies of all, were the only 
expressions which escaped the lips of the old man or his danghter. [I pre- 
pared for action—and fortunate in the possession of three double guns and 
a ease of pistols, I felt myself a giant. 

Presently the door opened, and the landlady came in; her lips were 
bloodless, her eyes wild with apprehension, and her veice had dropped to 
ay ominous whisper. 

a a pe ! was her kind but alarming address. ‘The 

etches are now steeled against pity, and ready to perpetrate ; i ° 
ous deed. Had better feelings bole leeeat in their A neg Renee ae 
— by the infernal influence of poteeme I'll bar the windows, and 

ring fresh candles. You are ready, I perceive,’—and her eyes rested on 
the table, —o ho at were disposed. ‘Absence would create 
suspicion must hasten, and then consi y i0d’s i 8 
ae, and a stout heart.’ Soar eee ern enrIneens © Qual 

In another minute she returned, placed additi i i 
me to barricade the door, and when the hour a ultiee nie 
lady and her father into the closet, and ‘ do my beet afterwards.’ 


SE EE 
HUME AND SCOTT. 


_ To acommon being of this world, one almost inevitab! t 
invariable) result of being patrimonially exalted before carpe Moa 
and the necessity of applyiag to any useful employment, is the creation of a 
pecaliar selfishness He comes to think the world as made fer him and his 
peculiar grade alone; the other classes appear as mere servile appendages 
whose merits are to be estimated only by the flattery they give ms the ser- 
vices they reuder—too well off if they make a tolerable living, and by no 
means entitled to complain if they be occasionally cheated out of the fraits of 
their labours. Against such a spirit it would apparently require all the ef- 
forte of a high Principle to make head. It is perhaps the most dangerous par- 
ticular in the position of an exalted class, however otherwise circumstanc- 
ed, for it galls the very soul of all beneath them. 





It is curious to see two men so identified with oid cavalier principles as 
Walter Scott and David Hume allowing their naural feelings on this point, 
to escape them, as we find in their respective biographies. The former does 
so in speaking of his father as an agent for landed nen. — ‘ Most attorneys, 

says he, ‘have been suspected, more or less justly. of making their own for- 
tune at the expense of their clients: my father’s fate was to vindicate his cal. 
ling from the stain im one instance, for in many cases his clients contrived to 
ewse him of considerable sums. Many worshipful and beknighted names oc- 
car tomy memory, who did him the honour to run in hisdebt to the amount 
of thousands, and to pay himwith a lawsuit, or acommission of bankraptcy, 
as the case happened. But they are gove to a different accounting, and it 
would be ungenerous to visit their disgrace upon their descendants. 

We have an escapade of Hame’s feelings iu reference to a gentleman of no- 
ble family (the brother of an earl,) who chose to make up to him when he 
thought he could be of service to him, albeit he had previously overlooked 
the philosopher. The circumstance occurred when Hume was secretary to 
the embassy, and in the blaze of distinction, at Paris in 1764. We may im- 
agine with what feelings hisfriend Dr. Blair read the following, in reply to 
a letter in which he had requested Hume to introduce Colonel L—— ‘to 
the good company where you are,’ and ‘put him on the best methods of 
enjoying and improving himself at Paris:’—‘Before I was favoured with 
yours, | had seen Colonel L , who waited on me, as is usual with the 
British who come to Paris. I returned the visit, and introduced him to the 
ambassador, who asked him to dinner among seven or eight of his country- 
meu. You will be surprised, perhaps, when I tell you that this is the ut- 
most of the civilities which it will ever be possible for me to show Mr. 
L For as to the ridiculous idea of foreigners, that I might introduce 
bim to the good company at Paris, nothing can be more impracticable. I 
know not one family to which I could present such a man—silent, grave, 
awkward, speaking ill the language; not distinguished by any expleit, or 
science, or art. . . Your recommendations have great weight with me ; but 
if | am not mistaken, I have often seen Colonel L——’s face in Edinburgh. 
It isa little late he has bethought himself of being ambitious, as you say, of 
being introduced to my acquaintance. The only favour I can do him is to 
advise him, as soon as he has seen Paris, to go to a provincial town, where 
people are less shy of admitting new acquaintance, and are less delicate judg- 
es of behaviour.’ ’ 

No one can reasonably doubt that both Scott and Hume were alive, where 
necessary, to the selfishness so besetting, as we have said, with them who, 
as a class, these men worshipped. Both men, too, manifested in life a har- 
dy spirit of practical independence, which seems totally at variance with 
their feelings respeoting artificial distinctions of ancient date. Does not this 
tend to make more and more clear the priuciple we lately endeavoured to 
illustrate, that men sometimes embrace and profess obnoxious theories, be- 
cause of the very purity of their own hearts from all that these theories im- 
ply? With the great minstrel and great philosopher alike, the ancient ranks 
and other institations were favourites of the imagination, not the reason. 
They gave them qualities out of the riches of their fancy, as men do their 
mistresses, and then felldown and worshipped them. But all this was quite 
compatible with dispositions on their own part most “humble and kindly, 
in every respect the reverse of those which an undue exaltation tends to 
create ; and such, we know, really were the predominant moral qualities of 
both men. 











a — — 


SOUTHERN RUSSIA. 
From Hommaire’s Travels in the Steppes of the Caspian Sea, §c. 


M. Hommaire, a French civil engineer, was prompted by his zeal for sci- 
ence tu visit Southern Russia, in 1338, for the purpose of exploring the geo- 
logical constitution of the Crimea, and of the vast region of plains adjoining 
the Black Sea. His ultimate object was to arrive at positive data for the so- 
lution of the great question so long debated by civil geographers :—the rup- 
ture of the Bosphorus, The nature of his task soon obliged him to embrace 
a larger field than he at first contemplated, and to devote nearly five years 
to his researches in all directions. from the Danube to the Caspian, and as 
far south as the northern verge of the Caucasus. Twice in the course of his 
long sojourn, his professional services were employed on important matters 
by the Russian government, which conferred on him the temporary rank of 
colonel, rendered him on all occasions very useful aid towards promoting his 
comfort and facilitating his scientific labours, and finally marked its sense of 
his merit, by creating him a knight of the imperial order of St. Vladimir. 
Thus favoured by the local authorities, and gifted with the talismanic virtue 
that encompasses the possessor of tchin (rank), without which a man is less 
than nobody in Russia, bis means of gathering authentic information on the 
condition of men and things in the tzar’s dominions, were such as can have 
fallen to the lot offew othertravellers. He made excellentuse of his opportuni- 
ties; and in what spirit he has set down the result of nis observations may 
be inferred from the following significant words of bis preface :— 

‘Our work is published under nv one’s patronage; we have kept oursel- 
ves independent of all extraneous influence; aud in frankly pointing out 
what has seemed to us faulty ia the social institutions of the Muscovite em- 
pire, we think we evince more gratitude for the hospitality afforded us in 
Russia than some travellers of our times, whose pages are filled only with 
flatteries as ridiculous as they are exaggerated.’ 

Madame Hommaire accompanied her husband in most of his expeditions, 
and as she bravely shared by his side, for five long years, the fatigues and 
hardships of the Scythian wilds, so she has also me her part with him in 
the higher labours of authoiship. To her graceful and lively pen we owe all 
the narrative part of the work, comprising the greater portion of the first 
two volumes. [s there not something very toaching in these simple facts? 
Your critic, as some suppose, should be a wight of stoic mould, a sort of in- 
tellectual abstraction, regarding not the persons of authors, and mindful on- 
ly of the quality of the work before him. Be this as it may, we will own 
that in this unobtrusive picture of wedded fellowship, there lies for us a charm 
apart from, and surpassing, all mere literary or scientific excellence. The 
devoted wife, the helpmate true and helpful in all things, is a hallowed being 
in our eyes; and though we had never read a line of her inditing, nor knew 
whether she was or not a proficient iu the writer's art, we would not the 
less boldly aver that the uative beauties of her mind would surely breathe 
their influence into her pages, making them redolent of kindly, pleasant, 
graceful thoughts and feelings. And so it is indeed with Madame Hom- 
maire’s narrative. It. is before all things delightfully feminine; while pera- 
sing it, we seem not so much to read, as to listen to tiie conversation of an 
amiable and accomplished woman, who fascinates us as much by the man- 
ner as by the matter of what she relates. Her work abounds, too, with nov- 
el and curious details, which she seizes with instinctive delicacy of percep- 
tion, 

The account Madame Hommaire gives of her visit to a Kalmuck prince 
and princese will surprise those whose notions of that people are derived 
from such travellers as Dr. Clarke, by whom they are described as among 
the most forbidding in aspect aud features, and the most loathsome in habits 
of the whole human race. 


VISIT TO A KALMUCK PRINCE. 


‘ The little island belonging to Prince Tui:cne stands alone in the middle 
of the river. From a distance it looks like a nest of verdure resting on the 
waves, waiting only a breath cf wind to send it floating down the rapid 
coarse of the Volga. Butas you advance, the land unfolds before you, the trees 
form themselves into groups, and the prince’s palace displays a portion of 
its white facade, and the open galleries of its turrets. Every object assames 
a more decided and more picturesque form, and stands out in clear relief, 
from the cupola of the mysterious pagoda which you see towering above the 
trees, to the humble kibiika glittering in the magic tints of sunset. The 
landscape, as it presented itself successively to our eyes, with the anraffled 
mirror of the Volga for its framework, wore a calm, bat strange and pro- 
found melancholy character. It was like nothing we had ever seen before ; 
it was a new world which fancy might people as it pleased; one of those 
mysterious isles one dreams of at fifteen after reading the “ Arabian Nights ;’’ 
a thing, in short, such as crosses the traveller’s path but once in all his 
wanderings, and which we enjoyed with all the zest of unexpected plea- 
sure.’ 

After describing her courteous reception, and the slight shock of disap- 
pointment she experienced at finding so mach that reminded her of Europe 
in the habitation of a real Kalmuck prince, she continues :— 

‘ After the first civilities were over, 1 was conducted to a very handsome 
chamber, with windows opening on a large verandah. I found in ita toilette 
apparatus in silver, very elegant furniture, and many objects both rare and 
precious. My surprise augmented continually as I beheld this aristocratic 
sumptuousness. in vain | looked for anything that could remind me of the 
Kalmucks; nothing around me had a tinge of couleur locale: all seemed 
rather to bespeak the abode ofa rich Asiatic nawab; and with a little effort 
of imagination, I might easily bave fancied myself transported int> the mar- 
vellous world of the fairies, as 1 beheld that magnificent palace encircled by 
water, its exterior fretted all over with balconies and fantastic ornaments, 
and its interior all filled with velvets, tapestries, and crystals, as though the 
touch of a wand had made all these wonders start from the bosom of the 
Volga! And what completed the illusion was the thought that the author 
of these prodigies was a Kalmuck prince, a chief of those half-savage tribes 





that wander over the sandy plains of the Caspian Sea, a worshipper of the 
grand Lama, a believer in the metempsychosis ; in short, one I those be- 


ings whose existence seems to us almost fabulous, such a host of mysterious 
legends do their names awaken inthe mind. — * | ? 

* Prince Tumene is the wealthiest and most influential of all the Kalmuck 
chiefs. In 1315 he raised a regiment at his own expense, and led it to Paris, 
for which meritorious service he was rewarded wiih numerous decorations. 
He has now the rank of colonel, and be was the first of this nomade people 
who exchanged his kibitka for an European dwelling. — Absolute master in 
his own family (among the Kalmucks the same respect is paid to the eldest 
brother as to the father), he employs his authority only for the good of those 
around him. He possesses about a million desiatines of land, and several 
buadred families, from which he derives a considerable revenue. His race, 
which belongs to the tribe of the Koshots, is one vf the most ancient and re- 
spected among the Kalmucks. Repeatedly tried by severe afflictions, his 
mind has taken an exclusively religious bent, and the superstitious pract- 
ces to which he devotes himself give him a great reputation for sanctity 
among his countrymen. An isolated pavilion placed at some distance from 
the palace is his habitual abode, where he passes his life in prayers and re- 
ligious conference with the most celebrated priests of the country. Ne one 
bat these latter is allowed admission into his mysterious sanctuary ; even his 
brothers have never entered it. This is assuredly a singular mode of exis 
tence, especially if we compare it with that which he might lead amidst 
the splendour and conveniences with which he has embvilished his 
and which betoken a cast of thought far superior to what we should expect 
to find in a Kalmuck. This voluntary sacrifice of earthly delights, this asce- 
ticiern caused by moral sufferings, strikingly reminds us of Chr stianity and 
the origin of our religious orders. Like the most fervent,Catholics, this vo- 
tary of Lama seeks in solitude, prayer, austerity, and the hope of another 
life, consolations which all his fortune is powerless to afford him! Is not 
this the history ot many a Trappist or Carthusian? 

‘ The position of the palace is exquisitely chosen, and shows a sense of 
the beautiful asdeveloped as that of the most civilised nations. It is built 
in the Chinese style, and is prettily seated on the gentle slope of a hill about 
a hundred feet from the Volga. Its numerous galleries affurd views over 
every part of the isle, and the imposing surface of the river. From une of 
the angles the eye looks down on a mass of foliage, through which glitter 
the cupola and golde® ballof the pagoda. Beautiful meadows, dotted over 
with clamps of trees, and fields in high cultivation, unfold their carpets of 
verdure on the left of the palace, and form different landscapes which the 
eye can take in at once. The whole is enlivened by the presence of Kal- 
muck horsemen, camels wandering here and there through the rich pastures, 
and officers couveying the chief’s orders from tent to tent. It is a beau- 
tiful spectacle, various in its details, and no less harmonious in its assem- 
blage. * by 5s e 

‘ Atan early hour next day, Madame Zakarevitch came to accompany us 
to the prince’s sister-in-law, who, dnring the fine season, resides in her kibit- 
ka in preference to the palace. Nothing could be more agreeable to us than 
this proposal. At last then | was about to see Kalmuck manners and cus- 
toms}without any foreign admixture. On the way | learned that the pria- 
cess was renowned among ler people for extreme beauty and accomplish- 
ments, besides many other details which contributed further to augment my 
curiosity. We furmeda tolerably large party when we reached her tent, 
and as ste had been informed of ourintended visit, we enjoyed, on entering, 
a spectacle that far surpassed our anticipation. When the curtain at the 
doorway of the kibitka was raised, we found ourselves in a rather spacious 
room, lighted from above, and hung with red damask, the reflectiou from 
which shed a glowing tint on every object ; the floor was covered with a 
rich Turkey carpet, and the air was loaded with perfumes. In this balmy 
atmosphere and crimson light we perceived the princess seated on a low 
platform at the further end of the tent, dressed in glistening robes, and as 
motionless as au idol. Some twenty women in fall dress, sitting on their 
heels, formed a strange and particoloured circle round her. It was like no- 
thing [ could compare it to but an opera scene suddenly got up on the banks 
of the Volga. When the princess had allowed us time envagh to ad:nire 
her, she slowly desceuded the steps of the platform, approached us with 
dignity, took me by the hand, embraced me affectionately, and led me to the 
place she lad just left. She did the same by Madame Zakarevitch and her 
daughter, and then graciously saluting the persons who accompanied us, she 
motioned them to be seated on a large divan opposite the platturm. No 
mistress of a house in Paris could have done better. When every one had 
found a place, she sat down beside me, and through the medium of an Ar- 
menian, who spoke Russian and Kalmuck extremely well, she made me a 
thousand compliments, that gave me a very high opinion of her capacity. 

With the Armenian’s assistance we were able to put many questions to 
each other, and notwithstanding the awkwardness of being obliged to 
have recourse to an interpreter, the conversation was fur from growing 
languid, so eager was the princess for information of every kind. The Ar- 
menian, who wasa merry soul, constituted himself, of his own authority, 
grand master of the ceremonies, and commenced his functions by advising 
the princess tu give orders for the opening of the ball. Inimediately upon 
a sign from the latter, one of the ladies of honour rose and performed a 
few steps, turning slowly upon herself; while another, who remained sea- 
ted, drew forth ) hes a balalaika (an Oriental guitar) some melancholy 
sounds, by no means appropriate to the occasion, Nor were the attitudes 
and movements of her companion more accordant with our notions of dan- 
cing. They formed a pantomime, the meaning of which I could not ascer- 
tain, but, which, by its languishing monotony, expressed anything but plea- 
sure aud gaiety, The young fgurante frequently stretched out her arms 
and knelt down, as if to invoke some invisible being. The performance 
lasted a considerable time, during which I had full opportanity to secrati- 
nise the princess, and saw good reason to justify the high renown in which 
ber beauty was held among herown people. Her figure is imposing and 
extremely well-proportioned, as far as her numerous garments allowed me 
to judge. Her mouth, finely arched and adorned with beautiful teeth, her 
countenance, expressive of great sweetness, her skin, somewhat brown, 
but remarkably delicate, would entitle her to be thought a very handsome 
woman, even in France, if the outline of her face and the arrangement of 
her features were only a trifle less Kalmuck. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
obliquity of her eyes and the prominence of her cheek-bones, she would 
still find many an admirer, not in Kalmuckia alone, but all the world over. 
Her looks convey an expression of the utmost gentleness and good-nature, 
and, like all the wemen of her race, she has au air of caressing hamility, 
which makes her appearance still more winuing. 

‘ Now for her costume. Overavery rich robe of Persian stuff, laced all 
over with silver, she wore a light silk tunic, reaching only to the knee and 
open in front. The high cordage was quite flat, and ghittered with silver 
embroidery and fine pearls that covered all the seams. Round ber neck she 
had a white cambric habit shirt, the shape of which seemed to me like that 
of a man’s shirt collar. It was fastened in front by a diamond button. Her 
very thick, deep black hair fell over her bosom in two magnificent tresses 
of remarkable length. A yellcw cap, edged with rich fur, and resembling 
in shape the square cap of a French judge, was set jauntily on the crowe 
of her head. But what surprised me most in her costume was au embcoi- 
dered cambric handkerchief and a pair of black mittens. Thus, it appears, 
the productions of our workshops find their way even to the woilette of a 
great Kalmuck lady. Among the princess’s ornaments I must not forget to 
enumerate a large gold chain, which, after being wound roun{ her beauti- 
ful tresses, fell over her bosom, passing on its way through her gold ear- 
rings. Her whole attire, such as | haye described it, looked much less bar- 
barous than I had expected. ‘T'he ladies of honour, though less richly ciad, 
wore robes and capes of the same form ; only they had uot advanced so far 
as to Wear mittens. 

‘The dancing lady, after figuring for half an hour, went and touched the 
shoulder of one of her companivns, who took her place, aud began the same 
figures over again. When she had done, the Armenian urged the princess 
that her daughter, who until then had kept herself concealed bebind a cur- 
tain, should also give a specimen of her skill; but there was a difficulty in 
the case. No lady of honour had a right to touch ber, and this formality was 
indispensable according to established usage. Not to be buffled by the ob- 
stacle, the Armenian sprang gaily into the middle of the circle, and be 
to dance in so original a manner, that every one enthusiastically applauded. 
Having thus satistied the exigency of Kalmuck etiquette, he stepped up te 
the curtain and laid his finger lightly on the sboulder of the young lady, 
who could not refuse an invitation thus made in alldue form. Her dancing 
appeared to us less wearisome than that of the ladies of honour, thanks to 
her pretty face and her timid and languishing attitudes. She in her turn 
toucbed her brother, a handsome lad of fifteen, dressed in the Cossack cos- 
tume, who appeared exceedingly mortified at being obli ed to puta Kal- 
muck cap on his head in order to exhibit the dance in all its nationality.— 
Twice he dashed his cap on the ground with a most comical air of vexation; 
but bis mother rigidly insisted on his patting it on again. 

The dancing of the men is as imperious and animated as that of the wo- 
men is tame aud monotonous; the spirit of domination displays itself in all 
their gestures, in the bold expression of their looks and their noble bearing. 
It would be impossible fur me to describe all the evolutions the young 
prince went through with equal grace and rapidity. The elasticity of his 
limbs was as remarkable as the perfect measure observed in bis most com- 
plicated steps 

‘ After the ball came the concert. The women played one after the other 
on the balalaika, and then sang in chorus. But there is as jittie variety in 
their music as in their dancing. At last we were presented with different 
kinds of koumis and sweetmeats on large silver trays. 





‘ When we came out from the kibitka the princess’s brother-in-law took 
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ns to a herd of wiid horses, where one of the most extraordinary scenes 
awaited as. The moment we were eived, five or six mounted men, 
armed with long lassoes, rushed into the middle of the ¢adoun (herd of 
horses), keeping their eyes constantly fixed on the young prince, who was 
& poiut out the animal they should seize. The signal being giveu, they in- 
stautly galloped forward and noosed a young horse with a eee dishevelled 
mano, whose dilated eyes and smoking nostrils betokened inexpressible ter- 
ror. A lightly-clad Kalmack, who followed them on fi ot, immediately 
sprang upon the stallion, cut the thongs that were throttling him, and en- 

ged with him in an incredible coatest of daring and agility. 11 would be 
impossible, I think, for any spectacle more vividly to affect the mind than 
that which naw met our eyes. Sometimes. the rider and his horse rolled 
together on the grass; sometimes they shot through the air with the speed 
of an arrow, and then stopped abruptly, as if a wall bad all at wnce risen up 
before them. On a sudden the furious animal would crawl on its belly, or 
rear in a manner that made us shriek with terror, then planging forward 
again in his mad gallop he would dash through the taboun, aud endeavour 
in every possible way to shake off his novel burden. 

‘Bat this exercise, violent and dangerous as it appeared to us, seemed 
but sport to the Kalmuck, whose body followed all the movements of the 
animal with so mach suppleness that one would have fancied that the same 
thought possessed both bodies. The sweat poured in foamiug streams from 
the stallion’s flanks, and he trembled in every limb. As for the rider his 
coolness would have put to shame the moet taccomplished horseman in 
Europe. Inthe most critical moments he still found himself at liberty to 
wave his arms ia tokeu of triumph; and inspite of the,indomitab!e humour 
of his steed, he had sufficient command over it to keep it almost always 
within the circle of our vision. Ata signal from the prince, two horse. 
men, Who had kept as close as possible to the daring ceutaur, seized him 
with amazing quickness and galloped away with him before we bad time to 
com prehend this new manwuvre. The hotse, for a moment stupified, soon 
made off at fall speed, and wus lost in the midst of the herd. These per- 
fermances were repeated several times without .asingle rider suffering 
himself to be thrown. 

‘But what was our amazement when we saw a boy of ten years come 
forward to undertake the same exploit! They selected for him a young 
white stallion of great size, whose fiery bounds and desperate effort to break 
his bonds, indicated a most violent temper. 

_‘I will not attempt to depict our intense emotions during this new con- 
flict. This child, who, like the other riders, had only the horse’s mane to 
cling to, atfurded an example of the power of reasoning over instinct and 
brute force, For some minates he maintained his difficult position with 
heroic intrepidity. At last, to our great relief, a horseman rode up to him 
and caught him up in his outstretched arm, and threw him on tue croup 
behind him.’ 


We pass over the account of that day's dinner ; its choice cookery, 
half Russian and half French ; the rich service of plate; the profusion of 
Spanish and French wines, and the toasts in honour of the Emperor of 
Russia and the King of France, &c. &c. All this was in very good style, 
and common-place in the same proportion. After dinner {the visiters pro- 
ceeded to the mysterious pagoda, which had so much excited their curi- 


osity. 
VISIT TO THE PAGODA. 


‘ The moment we set foot on the threshold of the temple, our ears were 
assailed witha charivari, compated with which a score or two of great 
bells set in motion pro niscuously, would have been barmony itsell. it 
almost deprivea us of the power of perceiving what was going on around 
us. The noise was so piercing, discordant. and savage, that we were com- 
pletely stupified, and there was no possibility of exchanging a word. 

* The perpetrators of this terrible uproar, in other words the musicians, 
were arranged in two parallel lines facing each other; at their head, in 
the direction of the altar, the high priest knelt quite motionless on a cich 
Persian carpet, and behind them towards the entrance stood the ghepki, or 
master of the ceremonies, dressed in a scarlet robe and a deep-yellow 
hood, and having in his hand a long staff, the @mblem, no doubt, of his 
dignity. The other priests, all kneeling as well as the musicians, and 
looking like grotesque Chinese in their features and attitudes, wore dres- 
ses of glaring colours, loaded with gold and silver brocade, consisting of 
wide tunics, with open sleeves, and a sort of mitre with several broad 
points. Their head-dress somewhat resembled that of the ancient Peru- 
vians, except that instead of feathers they had plates covered with reli- 
gious a besides which there rose trom the centre a long straight 
tuft of black silk, tied up go as to form a series of little balls, diminishing 
from the base to the summit. Below, this tuft spread out into several 
tresses which fell down on the shoulders. But what surprised us most 
of al! was the musical instruments. Besides enormous timbrels and the 
Chinese tamtam, there were large sea-shells used as horns, and two huge 
tubes, three or four yards long, and each supported on two props. My 
husband ineffectually endeavoured to sound these trumpets ; none but the 
stentorian lungs of the vigorous Mandschis could give them breath. If 
there is neither tune, nor harmony, nor method in the religious music of 
the Kalmucks, by way of amends for this every oe makes as much noise 
as he can in his own way and according to the strength of his lungs. The 
concert began by ajingling of little bells, then the timbrels and tamtams 
struck up, and lastly, after the shrill squeakings of the shells, the two 
great trumpets began to bellow, and made all the windows of the temple 
shake. It would be impossible for me to depict all the oddity of this cer- 
emony. Now indeed we felt that we were thousands of leagues away 


from Europe, in the heart of Asia, in a pagoda of the Grand Dalai Lama 
f Thibet. 


* The temple, lighted by a row of large windows, is adorned with 
slender columns of stuccoed brickwork, the lightness of which reminds 
one of the graceful Moorish architecture. A gallery runs all round the 
dome, which is also remarkable for the extreme delicacy of its workman- 
ship. ‘Tapestries, representing a multitude of good and evil genii, mon- 
strous idols and fabulous animals, cover all parts of the pagoda, and give 
it an aspect much more grotesque than religious. The veneration of the 
werner of Lama for their images is so great, that we could not ap- 
proach these mis-shapen gods without covering our mouths with a hand- 
kerchief, lest we should profane them with an unhallowed breath. 

‘ The priests showed how much they disliked our minute examination 
of every thing, by the uneasiness with which they continually watched all 
our movements. Their fear, as we afterwards learned, was lest we should 
take a fancy to purloin some of those mystic images we scrutinised so 
narrowly ; certainly they had good reason to be alarmed, for the will was 
not wanting on our part. But we were obliged to content ourselves 
with gazing at them with looks of the most profound respect, consoling 
ourselves with the hope of having our revenge on a more favourable oc- 
cesion. 

a 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Thomas Carlyle is the truest Diogenes of these times. Pashed aside by the 
strong hand ofa peculiar genius into a corner, he has thence marked and 
remarked strangely, angularly, yet traly, upon man and the universe; and 
to that corner men are now beginving to flock, and the tub is towering into 


an oracle, and those rugged flame-words are fast becoming law! In the 
course of his career, his mind has gone through two different phases. In the 


first he was little mere than the chiet inte 
the English mind; in the second, he has 
fire,’ into a gigantic original. In the first, he was only a distinguished mem- 
ber of the corps literaire ; in the second, he has started from the ranks, and 
become a separate and independent principality in the kingdom of letters. 
We propose to include both those aspects in our notice. 
It is a well-known saying of Jean Paul Richter, that, while the French 
have the dominion of the land, and the English of the sea, to the Germans be- 
long the — of air: they inhabit ‘cloudland, gorgeous land.’ Repelled 
from earth by the flat and dreary prospects of their country, they have taken 
refuge, now in the abyss of infinity, and now in the abysses of their own 
strange and speculative intellects. ‘Their poetry, their philosophy, and their 
religion, are all dreams; scientifically constructed, indeed, and gorgeously 
coloured, but still dreams of the wildest and most mystic character. These 
peculiarities they have carried, not merely into their romances, epics and 
psychological treatises, but into their books of science; their pr retical 
works, uay, tor aught we know their very spelling-books, are tinged by the 
same hue, and, perhaps, like the primer of the unfortunate schoolmaster. 
commemorated by Dr. Johnson, dedicated to the universe! Intermixed 
with such singularities, which stamp a cloudy character upon the literature 
of Germany, we need not, at this time of day, dilate upon its couspicuous 
merits ; its depth, its truth, its splendour of imagination; its fine blending of 
the romantic and the every-day insentiment, and of grandeur and simplicity 
of style; its reverent fearlessness, or its infinite variety. Nor need we en- 
large on its principal writers: the strong simplicity of Lessing ; the ‘ burning 
force’ of Burger ; the mellow diffusion of Klopstock; the voluptuous grace 
and langhing devil of Wieland: Schlegel s aspiring esthetics ; Schillec’s high- 
Wrought enthusiasm ; Goethe’s profound calm, like the light of sculpture or 
of snow ; and the tumultuous glories of style and image the warmth of all- 
embracing charity, the soft, cheerful iety, the boundless fancy, the ram- 


rproter between the German and 
‘shot upwards like a pyramid of 





revelled on the page, of Jean Paul Richter, thet German of the Germanr, the 
most perfect specimen of the powers and peculiarities of that country, which 
he loved so dearly. 
There was a time when, if simple and humble folks like ourselves had 
talked in thie style, we should instantly have been ranked with the Germans 
themselves, at the foot of the gamut of existence, or rather, on the frontier 
line which separates the reasonable from the insane. Who has change tout 
cela? Who has redeemed Germans, and the admirers of the German mind, 
from the coarse stigmas which had been so long affixed to their names? 
Who has bridged across the gulf which has divided us from the huge conti- 
nent of their literature? Thomas Carlyle, in his first character as translator 
and illustrator of the German poetic sages. Not that he did it by his single 
arm : he was anticipated by Coleridge, and strongly backed, if not preceded 
by de Quincey, Moir, and others ; but, notwithstanding, that German litera- 
tare is no longer a sealed book, but an open fountain, and that German in- 
tellect has been at length fairly appreciated among us, we believe to be 
mainly owing to his persevering and undaunted efforts. And to this end, 
his very errors, and exaggerations, and over-estimates, and tov obvious emu- 
lation of some of the faults of his favourites, have contributed. 
Carlyle isa Scottish German; he has grafied on a strong original stock 
of Scottish earnestness, simplicity, shrewdness, and humour, much of 
the mysticism, exaggeration, and eccentricity of his adopted coun- 
try. Even though he had never read a page of the Teutonic grammar, he 
would have been distinguished as a man of original powers, profound sin- 
cerity, and iudomitable perseverance. But, ees studied and swam, for 
years together, in the sea of German learning, like a leviathan, he has become 
a literary monster, German above aud Scotch below. The ‘voice is Jacob's, 
the hands are Esau’s.’ He is ahybrid. The main tissue of his mind is 
homely worsted; but he has dyed it in the strangest colours, derived from 
Weimar and Bayreuth. Endued by nature with a ‘strong in-kneed soul,’ 
and fitted to be a prose Burns, he has become a British Richter. We have 
sometimes doubted if he did not think in German. Assaredly he writes in 
it, uses its idioms, practises its peculiarities of construction; not merely de. 
fends, but exemplifies its most daring liberties, and spreads his strong wing 
over its glaring defects. Although possessed of undoubted originality, he 
long contented himself with being a gigantic echo-cliff to the varied notes of 
the German lyre, rendering back its harsh discorda, as well as its soft and 
soul-like sounds. And here lies at once the source of his defects and his 
merits. 
One who is unacquainted with German authors, reads Carlyle with the 
utmost amazement: he is so utterly different from every other writer ; his 
unmeasured sentences; his irregular density; his electric contrasts ; his star- 
tling asseverations ; his endless repetitions; the levity in which his most sol- 
emn and serious statements seem to swim; the air of mild, yet decisive 
scorn, with which he tosses about his thoughts and characters, and the inci- 
dents of his story ; the uneartbly lustre at which he shows his shifting pano- 
ramas ; his peculiar, and patched up dialect; the siogular terms and ter- 
minations which he uses, in unscrupulous abundance; the far and foreign 
strain of his allusions and associations ; the recondite profundity of his learn- 
ing; and those bursts ot eloquont mysticisms which alternate with yet wild. 
er bursts of uncontrollable mirth, and tuliginous irony,—prodyce an ‘ alto- 
getherness’ of expression exceedingly startling. But, to one acquainted 
with a German, the mystery is explained. Some, at least. of the peculiari- 
ties we have mentioned, are seen to be those of a whole literatare, not of a 
solitary litterateur ; and he who laughs at Carlyle must be prepared to ex- 
tend his derision to the sum and substance of German genius. Still we 
doubt, along with Johnson, Foster, and critics of equal name, if any human 
understanding has a right to form, whether by affectation, or imitation, or 
translation, a dialect entirely and ostentatiously singular. A peculiar dic- 
tion, it is true, has been considered by some one of the immunities of intel- 
lectual ane: but be who adopts a uniformly uncommon mode of en- 
unciating his ideas, and, still more, he who transplants his s'y!e from a for- 
eign country, does it at ns peril, subjects himself to ugly and unjust char- 
ges, injures his popularity and influence, and must balance the admiration 
of the initiated few, with the neglect or disgust of the ignorant or malignant 
many. 
Bat the defects to which we have referred, being chiefly of style and man- 
ner, rarely of substance, and never of spirit, form but a feeble counterpoise 
to his merits; his ‘ pictorial omnipotence ;’ his insight into the motives and 
minds of men; his depicting character, often by one lightning word; his 
sardonic and savage humour; his intense hatred of the false, and love of the 
true; hia bursts of indignant declamation and spiritual pathos; his sympa 
thies with all power which is genuine; all genius which is unaffeeted, and 
all virtue which is mercifal; his philosophy, at once mystic and homely,— 
obscure, indeed, in its premises, but most practical i. its results ; and, above 
all, that almost religious earnestness which casts over all his writings the 
shadow of deep seriousness. We know not what Carlyle’s creed may be, 
but we honour his reverence for the religious principles of man. No one 
has a deeper seuse of the Infinite and Eternal; no ote has knelt with more 
solemn awe, under the soul-quelling shadow of the universe, or looked u 
with a more adoring eye te the ‘silent immersity and palace of the Eternal, 
of which our sun is but a porch lamp.’ _No one has expressed a higher re- 
verence for the ‘ Worship of Sorrow ;’ and it was ‘ worth a thousand homi- 
lies’ to hear him, as we were privileged to do, talking for four miles of 
moonlit road, with his earnest, sagacious voice, of religion, baring, ever and 
anon, his head, as if in worship, and the warm, slumberous Augast air. His 
intimacy with such men as [rving, Thomas Erskine, and Scott of Woolwich, 
is itself a voucher for his sincerity. And who that has read tis spiritual au- 
tobiography im ‘ Sartor,’ whether he adopt or understand his conclusicns or 
not, can resist admiration for the intense fervour, and the awful struggle dis- 
covered in that immortal search ? 
A singular change, indeed, has, within these few years, taken place in the 
religious sentiments of literary men. Five-and-twenty, or even fifteen years 
ago, what was the spectacle? Literature and faith at variance: the leading 
Review of the country steeped so strongly in cold materialistic skepticism, 
that pious men took it up with hesitation, and laid it down with disgust; the 
great body of litterateurs either the fierce and open enemies, or the secret 
and insidious assailants of revealed truth; and, on the other hand, the reli- 
gious public loathing that literature of which Byron and the Edinburgh re- 
viewers were at the head, anathematizing its idols, and carefully excluding 
its style, and spirit, and sentiment, from the most distant cuntact with their 
own producticns and periodicals. ‘Twas a divorce, or rather exorcization ; 
the spirit of religion having been cast out of literature, the religious reveng- 
ed themselves by casting the spirit of literature oat of religion. The 
consequence was, as might have been foreseen, the prodaction of a briliiant 
but unbaptized science, a splendid but Satanic poetry, a witty bat wicked 
criticism on the one side, and of a feeble, fanatical illiberal, intolerant, re- 
ligious literature on the other. Thus, both parties suffered from their sepa- ; 
ration; but religion most. Such was the case: it is very different now. Ad- 
vances towards a reconciliation have been made. Men of letters, in gene- 
ral, have dropt their animosities to religion, and, if they have not al! yet 
given in their adherence to any particular form of Christianity, they are 
seeking truth, and have turved their faces in the proper direction. The 
Reviewers now, without exception, speak of religiun with affection and re- 
spect. That sneering, cold blonded, Gibbonic style, once the rage, has 
withered out of literature. Meanwhile, we admit, that the religious com- 
munity is not reciprocating good understnnding so fully as we would wish. 
There is still wo much of jealousy and fear in the aspect with which they 
regard the literature and science of the day. Why should it beso? Wh 
should two powers, so similar, not interchange amicable offices? Wh 
should two chords, placed sv nearin the Lolian herp of creation, not sound 
in harmony ? Why should two sunbeams, both derived from the same 
bright eternal source, not mingle their radiance ? 

But to returu to Carlyle: the first light in which he appeared before the 
public, was as a translator. He is more faithful in his versions than Cole- 
ridge; but inferior in the resources of style, aad in that irrepressible ori- 
gioality which was ever sparkling out from the poet, communicating new 
charms to the beautiful, new terrors to the dreadful, and adding graces 
which his anthor never gave. If Coleridge must be confessed to have pla 
giarized from the German, it ought not to be forgotten that he retarned what 
he stole with interest, and has, ia translating, improved, beautified, and filled 
up the ideal of Schiller. 

Besides ‘Wilhelm Meister,’ (a work which, by the way, contains, ac- 
cording to Carlyle and Edward Irving, the best character of Christ ever 
written,) he has published specimens of the German novels, accompanied 
by critical notices, which, though inferior to his after works in power and 
peculiarity, are quite equal, we think, to anything he has written, in subtlety 
of discrimination, and superior in simplicity and idiomatic beanty of Jan- 
guage. Carlyle’s style was then not so deeply tinged with its idiosy ncratic 
| qualities, and in the mare magnum of Teutunic iiterature he had ouly as yet 

dipped his shoe. He was then obliged to conform more to the tastes and 
understandings of his readers. Ever since, although his thinking has been 
getting more independent and profound, and his eloquence more earnest and 
overpowering, his diction has certainly not improved. 

His ‘ Miscellanies,’ recently collected, appeared principally in the Edin 
burgh, Foreign, and Foreign Quarterly Reviews. Though full of favlts, 
and alla blaze with the splendid sins of their author’s diction, they are 
nevertheless masterpieces of wit and wisdom, of strength and brilliance 
the crashed essence of thought is in them, and the sparkling foam of fancy ; 





bling, riotous energy which glistened in the eye, reigned in the heart, and 
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deed, were a mountain to speak, or, to use his own bold language. ‘ were 
the rocks of the sea to burst silence, and to tell what they had been thinkin 
on from eternity,’ we imagine they would speak in some such rugged a 
prodigious style. Amid his many papers in The Edinburgh, we prefer his 
on ‘Jean Paul,’ dear, dreaming, delirious Jean Paul, who used to write in 
the same poor apartment where his mother and sisters cooked, and his pi- 
geons cooed, and they all huddled ; who was seldom seen on the street with- 
out a flower on his breast; who, when once he visited Schiller, dressed fan- 
tastically in ame complained, poor fellow, that he frowned him off from 
hi) brow, as from a precipice ;’ who taught wisdom after the maddest fash- 
iou yet known among men,—now recreating under the ‘ cravium of a giant- 
esa,’ and now selecting from the ‘ papers of the devil,’,—but whose works 
are at once the richest and the deepest in the German language, glit- 
tering above like the spires of Golconda, and concealing talow trea- 
snres sumless as the mines ‘of Peru. The article excited at the time 
(1826) a sensation. Not merely was it a splendid piece of writing, but it 
was the first which fairly committed the Review in favour of that German 
taste and genius which it bad been reviling from its commencement ; the first 
thunderbolt to the old regime of criticism, and the first introduction to the 
English public of the name and character and writings of one of the most 
extraordinary men which uv age, fertile in real and pretended prodigies, has 
hitherto produced. 

Next to this we love his panegyric on Burns, written as he sojourned in 
the neighbouriood of that district which derives its glory and its shame 
trom the memory of the great poet. We recalled it to memory as in hisown 
company, we gazed with deep emotion upon Burns’ house in Dumfries, 
—the scene of the dread tragedy which was transacted there while the still 
gold of an autamnal sunset was gilding its humble rof, and touching the 
window through which had so often rolled and glowed the ardent eye of the 
poet—the poet of whom Scotia, while ‘ pale’ with grief at his errors, is proud 
to ecstasy as she repairs to his honoured grave—whose tongue was only a 
produced heart, and whose heart loved all that he saw, from the sum to the 
sickle which he grasped in his hot hand ; from the star of his Mary to the 
mousie running from bis ploughshare—whose soul, by the side of a sounding 
wood, ‘ rose to Him that walketh on the wings of the wind ’—who, ‘ walk- 
ing in glory and joy behind his plough upon the mouutaio side,’ generally 
drew that joy from nature, and that glory from song,—whose dust, in its 
tomb, turns and shivers at the name ‘drunkard.’ which mean, or malignant, 
or prejudiced, or misinformed men have vainly sought to inscribe upon it— 
over whose follies and sins, all of them occasional, and none habitnal or in- 
veterate, let a mantle be drawn, warm as hisown heart, bright as his own 
genius, and ample as his own understanding! Carlyle, like Wilson, al ways 
rises above himself when he speaks of Burns. And the secret is, that both 
see and love the man, as well as admire the poet. Altogether, indeed, Burns 
has been fortunate in his critics, although Jeffrey did try to trip up his heels, 
and Wordsworth made but a clumsy attempt to break his fall, forgetting that 
such an attempt was needless, for, falling at the plough, «here could he 
light but on the fresh, soft, strong earth, and how could he rise but in the 
attitude of an Antieus? 

His paper on the ‘ Signs of the Times,’ contains an exposition of the differ- 
ence between a mechanical aud a dynamical age—ingenious, but hardly 
just We wonder that a man of Carlyle’s calibre can chime in with the 
cant against mechanism, raised by ‘ mechanical salt butter rogues.’ Men, it 
is true, now-a days, use more machines than they did, but are they therefore 
mere machines themselves? Was James Watt an automaton? Has the 
Press become jless an object of wonder or tear since it was worked by 
steam? Imagination, even, and mechanism are good friends. How sub- 
lime the stoppage of a mail as the index of rebellion? Luther's Bible was 
printed by a machine. The organ, as it heaves up earth’s only fit reply to 
the thunder, is but a machine. A mechanical age! What do its steam car- 
ifages convey? Is it nut newspapers, magazines, reviews, poems? Are they 
not in this way the conductors of the fire of intellect and passion? Is not 
mechadism just the short-hand of poetry? Thomas Carlyle fears that the 
brood hen will yet be saperseded! We deem this fear superfluous, and for 
our parts, never expect to sup on steam chickens, or breakfast on steam laid 
eggs. 
CFs Inst paper in The Edinburgh (save one on Ebenezer Elliott) was 
entitled ‘ Characteristics,’ and of its author at least was paeage yf charac- 
teristic. It might, in fact, be proposed as a Pons Asinorum to ali those who 
presume to approach the stady of this remarkable man. It adds all the pe 
culisrities of his history to all the peculiarities of his style, and the result 
isa bit of pare unmixed Carlylism, which many of his admirers dote on as 
a fragment of heaven-born philosophy, and his detractors defame as a slice 
of chavs, but which we valae principally as a revelation of the man.— 
Whatever were its merits, it proved too strong and mystic food for the or- 
dinary readers of The Edinburgh, and led, we have heard, to his with- 
drawal from its arena. 
At an earlier date than this appeared bis ‘ Life of Schiller,’ a stately, ro- 
tund, and eloquent composition, of which its author is said now to be a lit- 
tle ashamed. We can see no more reason for this than for the preference 
which he since habitually gives to Goethe above the Author of ‘ The Rob- 
bers’ 
We retain, too, a lively memory of a paper on Diderot, embodying a se- 
vere and masterly dissection of that brilliant charlatan—of another, con- 
taining a con amore account of Mirabeaun—of various articles on Goethe— 
and of a paper on Sir Walter Scott, where we find his familiar features 
shown us in a new and strange light, asif in the gleam of an apothecary’s 
evening window. 
To Fraser's Magazine he has contributed much—among other thin 
a review of Croker’s ‘ Boswell,’ The ‘Diamond Necklace,’ &c. In the 
print of the ‘ Fraserians,’ his face was not forgotten, though, amid the bois- 
terous revelry, and waggish worldly countenances around, it seemed wotul- 
ly «ut of place. We asked ourselves as we gazed, what business has that 
still, earnest, spiritual face there ? And we put the same query still more 
strongly about two others included in the same scene,—Coleridge, with his 
great gray misty eyes, like an embodied abstraction; and Edward Irving 
with his black locks tangled in gorgonic confusion, and in his eye the glare 
of insanity contending with the fire of coming death! 
In Fraser also (much to the annoyance of a sapient nobleman, who ask- 
ed the publisher when that ‘stupid series of articles by the tailor were to 
be done ?’) appeared the first draught of ‘Sartor Resartus.’ We have only 
of late become acquainted with this singular production, but few booke 
have ever moved us more. Itturned up our whole soul like a tempest.— 
It reminded us of nothing so much as of Bunyan’s Autobiography. With 
a like dreadful earnestness does Carlyle describe his Pilgrimage from the 
‘ Everlasting No’ of darkness and defiance—his City of Destruction—on to 
that final Beulah belief, that ‘Blessedness is better than happiness,’ on which, 
as on a pillow, be seems disposed to rest his head against eternity. Ta wri- 
ting it, he has written, not his own life alone, but the spiritual history of 
many thinking and sincere men of the time. Whoever has struggled with 
doubt and difficulties almost to strangling—whoever has tossed for nights 
upon his pillow, and in helpless wretcheduess cried out with shrieks of 
agony to the God of heaven—whoever has covered with his cloak a Gehen- 
na of bitter disappointment and misery, and walked out, nevertheless, firm, 
and calm, and silent, among his fellow-men—whooever has mourned for ‘ all 
the oppressions which are one under the sun,’ and been ‘ mad for the sight 
of his eyes that he did see’-—whoever has bowed down at night upon his 
pillow, in the belief that he was the most wretched and God-forsaken of 
mortal men—whoever has felt all the ‘ wanderer in his soui,’ and a sense 
of the deepest solitude, even when mingling in the business and the crow- 
ded thoroughfares of his kind—whoever at one time has leaned over the 
precipice of Mount Danger, and at another adventured a step of two on 
that dreary path of destruction, ‘which led to a wide field full of dark 
mountains, where he stambled and fell, and rose no more ;’ and at a third, 
walked a gloom amid the glooms ot the valley and the shadow of death— 
whoever has at least attained, not peace, not happiness, not assurance, bat 
child-like submission, child-like ith, and moch-eyes ‘ blessed ness’—let 
him approach, and study, and press to his breast, und carry to his bed, and 
bedew with his tears, Sartor Resartus, and bless the while its brave and 
true-hearted author. But whoever has not had a portion of this exper- 
ence, let him pass on—the book has nothing to say to bim, and he bas no- 
thing to do with the book It is above him like a star—it is apart from him 
like a spirit. Let bim laugh at it if he will—abuse it if be will—call it 
German trash, transcendental! Neologism, if he will—only let bim not read 
it. Its sweet and solemn ‘ Evangel’—its deep pathos—its gy torpor 
irenchant and terrible anatomy of not the least singular or least noble o 
human hearts—its individual passages and pictures, unsurpass Pe , ecm 
and grandeur, as that of the Night Thoughts of Teufelsdrockh, pins than = 
in his bigh attic, ‘ alone with the stars’—the description of his appe at 
on the North Cape, ‘ behind him all Europe and Asta fast —7 be- 
fore him the silentimmensity and Palace of the Eternal, to pare our sun 
is bat a porch lamp’—the discovery to him of the glories o A aretrasste as he 
felt for the ‘first time that she was bis mother and divine —hbis wanderings 
in vain effort to ‘ escape from his own shadow’—the picture of the power 
nd mystery of symbols—with all this, what has he, the reader of ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit’ and ‘ The New Monthly,’ to do 2 Let him £9, however, and 
cunckle over the sketch of the ‘ worst of all possible Universities’ Edin- 
burgh, as Carlyle found it, and its picture of the two sects, —of dandies and 
poor Irish slaves. These he may comprehend and enjo7, but the other !— 
Welike his ‘ Lectures on Heroes and flero Worsbip,’ principally as a 
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the eloquent droppings of his mind. To them we could refer all who have 
never met him, and who would wish to form some idea of his conversation 
—the richest and stroogest essence we ever took in witbal, They were 
delivered to a very select audience, including six bishops, many clergymen, 
fashionable ladies, and the elite ot the literature of Loudon, The lecturer 
appeared at first somewhat timid, irresolute, bowed down, whether before 
the weight of the subject, or the imposing aspect of the audience, but soon 
recovered his se!f-possession; gradually, in the fine old Puritanic phrase, 
became ‘ enlarged ;’ and was enabled, in firm, manly. flowing, almost warb- 
ling accents, to utter the trath and the feeling which were in him. The 
Lectures themselves contain many ‘ strange matters.’ How he heats the 
old mythologies, and expiscates the meaning which lay within their cloudy 
wra e3! How he paints ‘ Canopus shining down upon the wild Ish- 
maelitish man, with its blae spiritual brightness, like an eye from the 
depth of immensity!’ What desperate battle he does for that ‘ deep-heart- 
ed son of the wilderaess, with the black, beaming eye,’ Mahomet, till you 
say with Charles Lamb, who, after listening to a long harangue in defence 
of him of Mecca, by an enthusiastic youth, asked as they were taking their 
hats to leave the house, ‘Where have yeu put your turban?’ And how 
thoroughly does he sympathize with the severe and saturnine graces of Dan- 
te,—with Shakspeare’s kiad-hearted laughter,—with Joh nson’s ragged hon- 
esty,— with Rovsseau’s fantastic earnestness,—with Napoleon's apocalyptic 
revelation of the power aud mystery of force,—and above all, with Crom- 
well’s iron-handed and robust unity of purpose. The great moral fault of 
the book is, that he idolizes energy and earnestness in themselves, and apart 
from the motives in which they move, and the ends to which they point. 

‘Chartism,’ and ‘Pastand Present.’ are valuable as revealing many of the 
darker symptoms of our political and social disease. The remedy is no- 
where to be tound within them. It is characteristic of Carlyle, that he 
not uutrequeatly tantalizes his reader by glimpses, rather than satisfies him 
by distinct masses of thought. Does a difficalty occur? He shows every 
ordinary mode of solution to be false, but does not supply the true. Isa 
character to be described? He often, after darting scorn upon all com- 
mon conceptions of it, leaves it to shift for itself, or only indicates his opin- 
ion. Why isthis? Ix be like Horne Tooke, who used to start puzzling 
questions at the Sunday meetiags of his friends, and deferred their solution, 
that he miglt have the pleasure of keeping them in suspense till a week 
had revolved? Or is it, that he is only endowed with an energy of des- 
truction, and is rather a tornado to overturn, than an architect to build? 
One message, at any rate, has been given him above all other men to de- 
liver,—that of human iugorance. He is the prophet at once of the power 
and the weakness, the greatness and the littloness uf man. Fixing bis foot 
firmly on the extreme limit of what man kens and cans, he tells him in 
one oracular voice what be kens and what he kens no!, nor ever in this 
world shal} ken —what he cans and what he cans not, nor ever on this side 
eternity can. ‘* Know thysell ! thyself thoa wilt never know—know thy 
work, which were more to the purpose.’ ‘Know God! It will take thee, 
1 suspect, to eternity to learn even the rudiments of this awfui knowledge, 
more to the point to know what God bids thee do, and to do it’ ‘ Know 
Nature ! never! thou mayest babble about electricity, for instanca, but 
what is it? whence comes it? whither goes it? Thou canst nottell, but 
thou canst tell how to elevate thy lightning rod, and how to make the 
terrible thing, though all the while it remain a mystery to thea, to trickle 
along it tamely,as a woman’s tear.’ Thus we paraphrase the avowed pur- 

se of this prophet of the ‘Age of Tools.’ It 18, as with the precision and 
insight of a visiior from another world, to declare the business of man’s life 
and to settle the boundaries of man’s understanding, 

‘The French Revolution, a History,’ as bis largest, and in every way his 
greatest work, we have reserved for amore lengthened criticism We 
must premise, that our remarks concern it merely as aliterary prodac- 
tion, not as a historical work. We are not qualified to decide as to the 
accuracy of its matter-of-fact details. Bot we flatter ourselves that we are 
not unable to appreciate i's merit, as the moralizing of a great and peculiar 
mind on the most singular series of transactions that ear‘h ever saw—the 
most enormous ‘ world-whirpool’ which ever boiled, and raved; and cast 
its bloody spray far up into the black hollow of night! The first thing that 
strock us about it, was the strangeness of the titles of its chapters. All of 
them are entitled, notsoin the common way, from the principal event re- 
corded therein, but trem some one word or phrase in the beginuing, middle, 
or end, which has hit the writer’s fancy, and given him an ontlet for his 
peculiar sarcasm, such as ‘ Astrea Redox ;’ ‘ Astrwa Redux without cash,’ 
‘Flame Picture ;’ * Danton no weakness :’ ‘ Go down to.’ If this be affec~ 
tation, thought we, itis a new and clever kind of it. The best way of 
secing the furce and fun of these titles, is by reading them by themselves 
right down—no shrinking--from ‘ Louis the Well-beloved’ to ‘ Veademaire.’ 
We remember a heroic youth, who stated his intention of reading all 
Gibbon’s notes apart feom the text, for the sake of the learning crushed and 
crammed iniothem. The task of reading Carlyle’s titles were easier, and 
far more amusing. Our next subject of wonder was the style, which reads 
as though the writer had sat down deliberately to carica‘ure his former 
works. It could only be adequately described by itself. Faliginous-flam 
ing. prose-poetic, mock-earnest, Germanic-Scotch, colloquial-chaotic, 
satiric-serious luminous-obscure—all these epithets are true, and equally 
true of it, and of it alone. We read part of it to a person the other day, 
who, at every utlier sentence, cried out, ‘ The man’s mad.’ We read on, 
till we shook him soul and body by its power. We noticed, too, concern- 
ing this same strange style, that it is a style now, at all events, necessary te 
the man’s mind, au! no more affected than Jean Paul's, Johnson's, and 
Milton’s, and lik» theirs may be called the * hurley-barley nonsense of a 

iant, notto be used with impanity by any one less’—that it is a style, 
indeed, defying imitation, except in its glaring defects—and that on all 

reat occasions it rises above its faults, throws them off as men do garments 
in a mortal struggle, and reaches acertain purity, and displays a necked 
nerve, and produces a rugged music. We observed, tvo, that it isa style 
in intense keeping with the subject. Deep calleth unto deep. Demogorgon 
paintschans A turbid theme requires a turbid style. To write the story 
of the Frenct: revulution demanded a pen of a cloudy and colossal charac- 
ter, which should despise petty beauties, and lay iron grasp on the more 
prominent pvio How would the whirling movements, the giddy and 
dream-like muiations, the gigantic virtues, and the black atrocities of intox- 
icated France, bear to be represented in neat and classical language, in 
measured anc balanced periods, in the style of a state paper, or in the 
fripperies of brilliant antithesis? Who who like to see tho dying gladia- 
tor, or the Laocoon, clothed in the mode of the day 2? No ! show us thera 
naked, or ifornaments be added, let them be severe and stony, in keeping 
with the terrible origioal. So Carlyle’s style, from its very fault: its mis 
tiness, its repetitions, its savage boldness, its wild humour bent with yet 
wilder pathos, its eucircling air of ridicule, its startling abruptness itself 
arevolution, is fitted better than the simple style of Scott, or the brilliant 
iuveciive of Burke, or the unhealthy heat and laboured splendour of 
Hazlitt, to mirror ia its unequal but broad surface, the scenery and circnm- 
stances of the woadroas era. Its great sin as a narrative is. that it pre- 
eames to mach on the reader's previous acquaintance with the details of 
the pon, and deals more in glaacing allusion than in direct state- 
ment. 

We noticed, too, and felt its enthralling interest. Once you are accustom- 
ed to the mauner and style, you will find no historian who casts stronger |i 
gaments of interest around you. We have beard an instance of this. Sir 
William Hamilton got hold of the book about three in the afternoon. He 
began to read, and could not lay it aside till four in the morninz—thirteen 
hours at a stretch. We know nothing like this since the story of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds rea ling the ‘ Life of Savage’ ina country inn, standing ti!l his arm 
was stiff. cold, aud glued to the mantel-piece. Like the saction of a whirl- 
pool, the book draws you in, whether you will or no. Its very faults, like 
ecars on the face of a warrior, coutribute to rivet your at'ention. And even 
to those familiar with the events of the period, every thing seems new in 
the glare of Carlyle’s savage genius We noticed, too, its epic character. 
{t has been well called the epic poem, rather than the History of the Revo- 
lution, The author, ere writing it, seems to have read over, not Thacydi- 
des, bat Homer, and teuly the vld Homeric fire burns in its every chapter. 
Sometimes it is mock beroic rather than epic, aud reminds us more of Field. 
ing’s introductory chapters, or the better parts of Ossian, than of Melesize- 
nes. But its spirit is epic, its figares are epic, its epithets are epic, end 
above all, its repetitions are quite in Homer's way. The description of 
Louia’s flight is a fies episode, kindling in parts into highest poetry, as when 
he says, ‘O Louis, this all around thee is the great slambering earth and 
over head the great watchful Hesven. But right ahead, the great north-east 
sends up evermore his gray briodled dawn; from dewy branch, birds here 
and there, with short deep warble, salute the coming sun Stars fade out 
and galaxies, stroet lamps in the city of God. The universe, O my brother, 
is flinging wi ls its portals for the levee of the great high king.’ And though 
the age of epics be gone, yet if histories like those of Carlyle take their 
place, we orn have no reason ty mourn their departure. Like Chapman, be 
* speaks out loud and bold.’ He tramples upon petty beauties, aud the fear 
of petty blemishes «nd the shame of leaving a sentence anpolished, aud the 
pride’of roundiay off & period, and all the miserable millineries of an artifi 
cial style. His strength,as that of every genuine epic poet should, does 
not lie in the elegance and polish of particular parts. so mach as ia the grand 

eneral result and me:it of the whole One bad or middling lin is u»par- 
able in a sonnet or epigram, buta bundred such cannot hurt the effect 
of a lengthened poom. So Carlyle, leaving minateness of finish to the Lilli 
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putians of literature—to the authors of single sermons, short articles, &c.— 
contents himself with throwing forth from his ‘fire-bosom’ a gigantic tout 
ensemble. Undoubtedly, were he to combine delicacy with energy of exe- 
cution, Titanic power with Pygmean polish, he were a far more perfect and 
popular writer. But how few have exhibited an instance of sach a combi- 
nation! Not Shakspeare, not -Eschylus, hardly Milton—perbaps. if we ex- 
cept Daute and Goethe, not one. Few great writers are fiue writers, (an- 
derstanding this in the sense of finished,) and few fine writers are great. 
They who have much to say care less for the mode of saying it, and though 
the most perfect specimens of writing, after all, occur in their pages, they 
occur through a sort of chance—they are there because their writers could 
not help it, not because they wished to be especially fine. Jeremy Taylor 
was not a five writer, nor Burke, nor is Wilson; yet. who would prefer to 
them, with a!l their mannerism and carelessness, the writings of Blair or 
Alison, though they be, in point of style, almost faultless monsters ? We, 
for our part, prefer soul to style, and like rough diamonds far better than 
polished pebbles. We noticed. again, its tone of strange charity. This 
principle, even while passing through the bloody chaos and monster — 
of the worst period of the Revolution, never forsakes him. Is the brand- 
mark of universal reprobation on any brow? That brow, be sure, he 
stoops down and kisses with a pitying aud pardoning affection. For Dan- 
ton he has an enthusiastic admiration ; for Robespierre a slight but marked 
copes ; and even for Marat, a lurking tenderness. The world generall 
1a8 set these men duwn for monsters, or, in the mildest point of view, mad- 
men, and classed them in that corner of the moral museum railed in for u- 
sus naturae. But here comes Thomas Carlyle to this abhorred and shun- 
ned corner, snuffing the tainted air. wondering at the singular formations, 
nay, reclaiming them to the catalogue of men. ‘ Robespierre's poor land- 
lord, the cabinet maker in the Rue St. Honoré, loved him; his brother 
died forhim. May God be merciful to him and to us!’ Now, for our part, 
we like this spirit, were it for nothing but its rarity ; and, like Carlyle, we 
are no believers in monstrous birtbs. We believe that millions ot respect- 
able and selfish men of the world have in them the elements of Marats, 
Robespierres, and Neros. We hear every day instances of petty tyranny, 
and minute and malignant cruelty, which, to our mind, let down a fiercer 
and farther light into the blackness of our depraved nature than a myriad of 
massacres done, not in cold, but in boiling blood, amid the heavings of a 
mor .! eavihquake, and under the canopy of revolutionary night. The lon- 
ger we live, the less we need extreme cases, to convince us that the heart 
is desperately wicked, and that he who has sounded the grave, the ocean, 
the darkest mountain tarn, cannot fathom the bottomless blackness of his 
own heart. We do not then join with Carlyle’s Edinburgh Reviewer, iu 
his grave rebuke of his charity; yet. perhaps, it is carried too far some- 
times. Perhaps it is expressed in a tone of too much levity, and the sang 
froid he assumes is rather Satanic ; perhaps for a mere man too lofty a point 
of view is assumed; perbaps a hatred of cant, profound as the profound 
thing itself (cant is abysmal), has seduced hm into a minor cantilena 
of his own. We have amused ourselves in imagining how he would 
treat some of the Roman Emperors; and have fancied him swallow- 
ing Nero, after a considerable gulp; saying civil things of Heliogabalus; 
and find a revelation on the tip of Domitian’s bodkin, wherewith he amused 
his ennui in transfixing flies! Seriously, however, we like this spirit. It 
remiuds us, not unpleasantly, of Charles Lamb, who, we are told, never 
thoroughly loved a man till he hed been thrown at his door, singed and 
blackened by the fire of general contempt and execratiun. This spirit, we 
cannot belp thinking, contrasts well with that of Dr. Croly. In talking of 
the actors in the French Revolution, be often uses language unworihy of a 
Christian minister. He speaks of them uniformly in a tone of the most sa- 
vage and truculent fury. This, in a contemporary like Barke, was excus- 
able ; but now that the men are dead, and have received their verdict from 
the lips of Eternal Justice, why do more than add a solemn ‘ Ameu’ to the 
sentence, whatever it be, which has fixed their destiny? It may be too 
much in Carlyle to breathe a sigh over a dead ruffian, who died amid the 
roar of liberated France, and the curses of mothers and children ; but of two 
extremes it is decidedly the best. 

We noticed, too, that his prime favourites, next to Charlotte Corday 
and Madame Roland, whom every body admires are Mirabeau and Dan- 
ton. His style rises whenever he speaks of these gigantic men. Nor do 
we wonder, for surely they tower titanically above all the actors in that 
scene of ‘cinders and blood.’ Strong and loud must be the steps which, 
like theirs, become audible amid an earthquake. Others appear passive in 
the scene, whirled about like straws in the vortex. Bat revolution is their 
element. They alone can ride upon its wild waters; no valgar democrats 
are they; no petty, peddling retail revolutionists ; they resemble rather the 
Pandemouian Princes, or the dethroned giants of the Saturnian reiga, to 
whom Jupiter was butabeardless boy. Black as Erebus, ugly as sin, large, 
lowering, with tones of thunder, and leoks of fire, seared consciences, 
and death-defying, yet death-expecting attitude, they stand up, filling the 
eye and tho imagination, and their huge forms are never lost sight of fur a 
moment, during tho wildest tarmoil and blackest tempest of the Revolation : 
civilians both, armed only with the bayonets of their eyes, and the artillery 
of their eloquence, and therefure to us more interesting than the little bust- 
ling, bloody Toulon officer, the ‘name of whom is Napoleon Buonaparte.’ 
Of the two, Carlyle prefers Mirabeau; we, with deference, Danton. Of 
course, the former filled a mach larger space, and played a far more con- 
spicuous part oa ihe stage of history ; but we speak of native manhood and 
capacity; of what Danton was and might have become. Mirabeau wasa 
count, and bad not a !ittle of the old noblesse strat; Danton was of * good 
farmer people,’ dug out of the fresh ground, ‘of the earth earthy.’ ir- 
abvau was tateusely theatrical, an actor, fond of splendid clap-traps, and 
tov conscious of himself; Danton was an earnest, simple barbarian, a mo- 
dern Maximin, or Milo, and spoke and acted from the fulness of an honest, 
though miserably mistaken zeal; Mirabeau was moveable by a kiss from 
female majesty ; Danton was a tower, with this inscription, ‘ No weakness :’ 
once, indeed, he accepted a sop from the government, and then ‘ waked 
ou his own way.’ Mirabeau was a plagiarist, a sublime thief, sabmitted to 
be examined, primed, loaded by others; Danton’s barning sentences were 
all his own; no friend could have lent them, any more than a quarry an 
aerelite. Mirabeau is a splendid charlatan; Dantun a noble savage. Both 
spoke iu short and striking sentences; bnt while Mirabean’s were spirit 
stirring and electric. Danton's were terribly sublime. The one on his 
death-bed, pointing to the sun, could say, ‘If he be not God, he is his 
coasin-german ;’ the other, ‘The coalesced kings threaten us; we hurl at 
them, in gage of battle, the head of a king.’ Mirabeau was perpetually 
protruding himself upon public notice. Danton was a ‘large nature that 
could rest;' he sat siient in his place on the Mountain for weeks, till a case of 
real emergency occurred, till his country was in danger; and then rose up, 
uttered from bis lion throat a few strong words, and sat down again ; his 
couutry safe, himself silent as before. The vices of both, like their powers, 
were gigantic. Those of Mirabeau were profligacy and vanity, which 
marked him out amid the vainest and most dissolute natiou on the face of 
tho earth. Danton’s were a lust for gold. and an indifference to blood, 
Mirabeau died of the consequences of his dissipation. Danton bad a gran- 
der death. and never did the guillotine shear off a stronger head. Is it fan- 
ciful to call the one the Byron, and the other the Barns of the period ? 

Wecannot get out of our mind that last visit of Danton to his native 
village. We see him visiting, for the last time, Arcis sur Aube, the spot 
where his mother bore him, ‘ for he, too, had a mother, and lay warm in 
his cradle like the rest of ua’—‘vhere his vast form grew up, and the wild 
dream of liberty first crossed his daring soul. We see him straying along 
his native stream, in ‘ haunts which knew him when aboy;’ leaning down 
his Herculean stature upon its bank ; the stream the while mirroring his 
black locks and moody brow; ‘silent, the great Titan! and wondering 
what the end of these things will be ;’ musing upon the bloody past, and 
looking forward gloomily to the future, and starting up suddenly with 
fierce energy and tempestuous resolve, as some wandering wind appears to 
whisper, ‘ Robespierre ;’ or as to his awakened fears the guillotine seems 
to gliss itself in the passing waters. And with beating heart we follow 
him from this tothe tribunal of Fouquier, and tremble as he gives in his 
address, ‘Mv name is Danton! a name tolerably well known in the Re- 
volution. My dwelling shall soon be with annihilation, but I shall live in 
the Pantheon of history ;’ or as we hear his voice for the last time rever- 
berating from the domes, in ‘ words piercing from their wild sincerity, 
winged with wrath, fire flashing from the eyes of him, piercing to all re- 
publican hearts, higher and higher till the lion voice of him dies away in 
his throat;’ or as we follow him to the guillotine, ‘ carrying « high look 
in the death-cart’—saying to Camille Desmoulins as he struggles and 
writhes, ‘ Courage, my friend, heed not that vile canaille’—to himself, 
‘Oh, my dear wife, shall [ never see thee more, then! but, Danton, no 
weakness’—to the executioner, ‘ Thou wilt show my head to the people— 
it is worth showing.’ Surely this man had in him the elemen’s of a no- 
ble being ; had he lived, would, as effectually as even Napoleon, have 
backed and bridled the Bucephalus of the Revolution. * Thus passes, like 
a gigantic mass of valour, fury, ostentation, and wild revolutionary man 
hood, this Danton to his unknown home. He had many sins, but one 
worst sin he had not, that of cant. No hollow formalist, but a very man 
—with al! his dross he was a man—fiery-real, from the great fire-hosom 
of Nature herself He saved France from Brunswick—he walked stra‘vht 
his own wild road, whither it led him. He may live for some generations 
in the memory of men.’ : 
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The Edinburgh Reviewer seems to have a i liking for Robespierre, 
and takes our author to task for his treatment of that ‘ sea green incor- 
ruptible.’ ‘Ihis liking on the part of the reviewer seems to be affected as 
well as absurd He grounds it upon the fact that he was incorruptible, 
and was a worshipper after a fashion of his own. Two pitiful pillars for 
bolstering up a character bowed down by the weight of Danton’s blood, by 
the execrations of humanity, by the unanimous voice of female France, 
re-echoing the woman’s wild ery, ‘Go down to hell with the curses of all 
wives and mothers.’ But oh! he was above a bribe! Nay, he was only 
beneath it; and so is a hyena. 

He died a poor man; but so far from making him an Andrew Marvel 
therefore, let us rather say with Hall, that ‘ambition in his mind had. like 
Aaron’s rod, swallowed up the whole fry of petty propensities ;’ and that 
there are ‘ other virtues besides that of dying poor.’ Miserable counter- 
balance! incorruptibility against treachery, ‘ingratitude, infernal cruelty, 
and systematic hypocrisy—one virtue to a thousand crimes. But he was 
a worshipper, itseems. Of what? Of Wisdom in the shape of a smoked 
statue! And this most ridiculous and monstrous of all farces ever enacted 
in this world—this tomtoolery of hell, with its ghastly ceremonies and 
ghastlier yoo sata ‘in sky-blue coat and black breeches,’ decreeing the 
existence of aSupreme Being with one foot in Danton’s blood, and the 
immortality of the soul with anothér on the brink of rain—this cowardlyac- 
knowledgment, more horrible than the blasphemous denial—this patronage 
of Deity by one of the worst and meanest of his creatures—has at len 
met with an admirer in the shape of a contributor to The Edinburgh Re- 
view! *O shame, where is thy blush ” But he hada party who died with 
him, while Danton stood almost alone. Why, Nero had his friends, 
‘ Some hand unseen strewed flowers upon his tomb.’ The brood of a tiger 
probably regard their parent as an amiable character, much misrepre- 
sented. Satan has his party. Can we wonder, then, that a set of mis- 
creants, driven to desperation, should cling to each other, and to the 
greatest villain of their number? And as to Danton, not only had he, too, 
his devoted adherents, Camille Desmonlins, Herault De Sechelles, &¢., 
but the galleries had nearly rushed down and rescued him. His fall se- 
cured Robespierre’s ruim ; and when the wretch attempted to speak in his 
own behalf, what cry rang in his ears, telling how deeply the people had 
felt and mourned their Titan’s death ? ‘ Danton’s blood chokes him.’ 

We noticed, too, and wondered at his epithets, and the curious art he 
has of compounding and peoempoundss them, till the resources of style 
stagger, and the reader’s eye, familiarized to the ordered and measured 
tameness of the common run of writers, becomes dim with astonishment. 
‘Takesome specimens which occur onopening the bo00ok:—‘ Fountain-ocean, 
flame-image, star-galaxies, sharp-bustling, kind-sparkling, Tantalus- 
Ixion, Amazonian-graceful, bushy-whiskered, fire-radiant, high-pendant, 
self-distractive, land-surging, waste-flashing, honour-worthy, famous-in- 
famous, real-imaginary, pale-dim.’ Such are a few, and but a few, of the 
strange, half-mad, contradictory and chaotic epithets, which furnish a 
barbaric garnish to the feast which Carlyle has spread before us. Wheth- 
er in these he had Homer in his eye, or whether he has rather imitated 
his hero Mirabeau, who, we know, was very fond of such combinations 
as Grandison-Cromwell, Crispin-Catiline, &c , we cannot tell; while 
questioning their taste, we honestly admit that we love the book all the 
better for them, and would miss them much were they away. To such 
faults (as men to the taste of tobacco) we not only become reconciled, for 
the sake of the pleasure connected with them, but we learn positively to 
love what seemed at first to breathe the nausea of affectation. Itis just 
as when you have formed a friendship for a man, you love him all the 
better for his oddities, and value as parts of him all his singularities, from 
the twist in his temper and the crack in his brain, to the cast in his eye 
and the stutter in his speech. So, Carlyle’s epithets are not beautiful, 
but they are his. 

We noticed, too, his passion for the personal. His ideas of all his char- 
acters are connected with vivid images of their personal appearance. He 
is not like Grant, of the ‘ Random Recollections,’ whose soul is swallowed 
up in the mioutie of dress, and whose ‘talk is of? buttons. Carlyle is 
infinitely above this. But inthe strength of his imagination, and the pro- 
found philosophical conviction, that nature has written her idea of char- 
acter and intellect upon countenance and person, and that ‘ faces never 
lie,’ he avails himself of all the traditionary and historical notices which 
he can collect ; and the result is the addition of the charms of painting to 
those of history. His book will never need an illustrated edition. It is 
illustrated beforehand, in his graphic and perpetually repeated pictures. 
Mirabeau lifts up, on his canvass, his black boar’s head, and carbuneled 
and grim-pitted visage, like * a tiger that had had the small-pox.’ Robes- 
pierre shows his sea-green countenance and bilious eyne, through specta 
cles and, ere his fall, is ‘ seen wandering in the fields with an intensely 
meditative air, and eyes blood-spotted, fruit of extreme bile.’ Danton 
strides along heavily, as if shod with thunder, shaking, above his mighty 
stature, profuse and ‘ coal-black’ locks, and speaking as with a cataract in 





his throat. Marat croaks hoarse, with ‘ bleared soul, looking through 
bleared, dull, acrid, wo-struck face,’ * redolent of soot and horse-drugs.” 
Camille Desmoulins stalks on with ‘ long curling locks, and face of dingy 
blackguardism, wondrously irradiated with genius, as if a naphtha lamp 
burnt within it.’ Abbé Sieyes, a ‘light thin’ man, ‘ elastic, wiry,’ weaves 
his everlasting constitutions of still fimsier materials than himself. Bailly 
‘trembles under the guillotine with cold.’ Vergniaud, during his last 
night in prison, sings ‘ tumultuous songs.’ Gross David shows his ‘ swola 
cheek,’ type of genius, in a ‘ state of convulsion’ Charlette Corday hies 
to Paris, a ‘stately Norman figure, with beautiful still countenance.’ 
Louis stands on the edge of the scaffold, speaking in dumb show, his 
‘face very red.” Marie Antoinette, Theresa’s daughter, skims along, 
touching not the ground, till she drops down on it a corpse. Madame 
Theroigne flutters about, a * brown-locked figure,’ that might wia laugh- 
ter from the grim guillotine itself. Barbaroux, ‘beautiful as Antinous,’ 
‘looks into Madame Roland’s eyes, and in silence, in tragical renunci- 
ance, feels that she is all too lovely.” And last, not least, stands at the 
foot of the scaffold Madame Roland herself, ‘a noble white vision, with 
high queenly face, soft proud eyes, and long black hair flowing down to 
her girdle.’ Thus do all Carlyle’s characters live and move; no stuffed 
figures, breathing corpses, but animated and flesh and blood humanities. 
And it is this intense love of the picturesque and personal which gives 
such a deep and dramatic interest to the book, and makes it above all 
comparison the most lively and eloquent history of the period which has 
appeared 

We might have dwelt, too, onthe sardonic air which pervades the 
creater part of it. Carlyle’s sarcasm is quite peculiarto himself. It ie 
like that of an intelligence who has the power of viewing agreat many 
grave matters at a strange sinister angle, wnich turns them into figures of 
mirth. He does not, indeed, resemble the author of‘ Don Juan,’ who 
describes the horrors of a shipwreck like a demon who had, invisible, sat 
amid the shrouds, choked with laughter ;—with immeasurable glee had 
heard the wild farewell rising from the sea to sky ;—had leaped into the 
long boat, as it put off with its pale crew ;—had gloated over the canni- 
bal repast ; had leered, unseen, into the ‘ dim eyes of those shipwrecked 
men,’ and, witha loud and savage burst of derision, had seen them at 
length sinking into the waves. Carlyle’s laughter is not that ofa fiend, 
but of a water kelpie,—wild, unearthly, but with a certain sympathy and 
sorrow shuddering down the wind on it as itdies away. More truly than 
Byron might he say,* And if [ laugh at any mortal thing, ’tis that I may 
not weep.’ For our parts, we love to see this great spirit, as he stands be- 
sides the boiling abyss of the French Revolution, not, like many, vores 
in sympathy ; nor, like others, vituperating the wild waters; bet eer 
theprofoun dest pity. love, terror, and wonder, in inextin zuishable peals 
laughter. This laughter may be hearty, but assuredly it is not heart- 
less. 

We remarked, in fine, its singular compression of events, scarce one 
prominent point in the whole complicated history being omitted ;—the 
art he has of stripping offthe prude flesh, and the giving the lion’s mar- 
row of his'ory ;—his want of prejudice, and bias, producing, on the 
one hand, in him a perfect and ideal impartiality, and, on the 
other, in vou an unsatisfied and tantalized feeling, which prompts you to 
ask. * What, after all, does this man want us to think of the French Re- 
volution,—to love or to hate, 'o bless or to ban it? —the appositeness and 
point of his quotations, which, like strong tributaries, mingle congenial- 
ly with the m+in current of his narrative, and are drawn from remote and 
recondite regions ;—and his habitual use of the present tense, thus com- 
pleting the epic cast of his work, giving a freshness and startling life to 
its every page, and producing an effect as different from the tame past of 
ther writers, as the smoothed locks of a coxcomb are from the roused hair 
of a Moenad or an Apollo standing bright in the breath of Olympus 

Such is our estimate of a book which, though no model in style, nor yet 
1 final conclusive history of the period, can never, as long as originalit 
ower, and genius are admired, pass from the memories of men. e 
rust we shall live to see its grand sequel in the shape of a life of Napo- 
leon, from the same pen. Mayit be worthy of the sudject and the author, 
and come forth in the fine words of 8ymmons :— 

Thundering the moral of his story, 
And relling boundless as his glory. 


Thomas Carlyle was born at Ecclefechan, Annandale, His pare 2s 
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were ‘ good farmer people,’ his father an elder in the Secession church 
there, and a man of strong native sense, whose words were said to ¢ nail 
a subject to the wall.’ His excellent mother still lives, and we had the 
leasure of meeting her lately in the company of her illustrious son ; and 
autiful it was to see his profound and tender regard, and her motherly 
and yearning reverence,—to hear her fine old covenanting accents, con- 
certing with his transcendental tones. He studied in Edinburgh. Previous 
to this, he had become intimate with Edward Irving, an intimacy which 
continued unimpaired till the close of the latter’s eccentric career. Like 
most Scottish students, he had many struggles to encounter in the course 
of his education ; and had, we believe, to support himself by private tuition, 
translations for the bookseller, &c. The day star of German literature 
arose early in his soul, and has been his guide and genius ever since. He 
entered into a correspondence with Goethe, which lasted at intervals, till 
the latter’s death. Yet he has never, we understand, visited Germany. 
He was originally destined tor the church. At one period he taught an 
academy in Dysart, at the same time that Irving was teaching at Kirkaldy. 
After his marriage, he resided partly at Comley Bank, Edinburgh ; and 
for a year or two in Craigenputtock, a wild and solitary farm house in 
the upper part of Dumfriesshire. Here, hywever, far from society, save 
that of the ‘ great dumb monsters of mountains,’ he wearied out his very 
heart. A ludicrous story is told of Lord Jeffrey visiting him in this out-of- 
the-way region, when they were unapprised of hiscoming—had nothing in 
the house fit for the palate of the critic, and had, in dire haste and pother, 
to send for the wherewithal toa market town about fifteen miles off. 
Here, too, as we may see hereafter, Emerson, on his way home from 
Italy, dropped in like aspirit, spent precisely twenty-four hours, and then 
‘ forth uprose that lone wayfaring man,’ to return to his native woods. 
He has, for several years of late, resided in Chelsea, London, where he 
lives in a plain simple fashion ; occasionally, but seldom, appearing at 
the splendid soirées of Lady Blessington, but listened to, when he goes, 
as an oracle; receiving, at his tea-tatle, visitors from every part of the 
world ; forming an amicable centre for men of the most opposite opinions 
and professions, Poets and Preachers, Pantheists and Puritans, Tennysons 
and Scotts, Cavanaghs and Erskines, Sterlings and Robertsons, sinoking 
his perpetual pipe, and pouring ovt, in copious stream, his rich and 
quaint philosophy. 

His appearance is fine, without being ostentatiously singular ;—his hair 
dark,—his brow marked,—though neither very broad nor lofty,—his cheek 
tinged with a healthy red,—his eyes the truest index of his genius, dashing 
out, at times, a wild and mystic fire from its dark and quiet surface. He 
is above the middle size, stoops slightly, dresses carefully, but without 
- approach to foppery. His uddress, somewhat high and distant at first, 
softens into simplicity and cordial kindness. His conversation is abundant, 
inartificial, flowing on, and warbling as it flows, more practical than you 
would expect from the cast of his writings,—picturesque and graphic in a 
high measure,—full of the results of extensive and minute observation, often 
terribly direct and strong, garnished with French and German phrase, ren- 
dered racy by the accompaniment of the purest Annandale accent, and com- 
ing to its climaxes, ever and anon, in long, deep, chest-shaking bursts of 
jaughter, 


Altogether, in an age of singularities, Thomas Carlyle stands peculiarly 
aione, Generally known, and warmly appreciated, he has of late become 
—popular, in the etrict sense, he is not, and may never be. His works may 
never climb the family library, nor his name become a household word ; but 
while the Thomsons and the Campbells shed their gentle genius, like light, 
into the hall and the hovel,—the shop of the artisan and the sheiling of the 
shepherd, Carlyle, the Landors and Lambs of this age, and the Brownes and 
Burtons of a past, will exert a more limited but profounder power,—cast a 
dimmer but more gorgeous radiance,—attract fewer but more devoted ad- 
mirers, and obtained an equal, and perhaps more enviable immortality. 


— ae 
THE LATE DR. JAMES JOHNSON. 


A Sketch of the Life, and some Account of the Writings of the late Dr. 
James Johnson. By his Son, H. J, Johnson. Highley. 


This Memoir of an excellent man, the founder and editor of the Medico- 
Chirurgical Review, is equally interesting and instructive. _[t offers another 
proot how, by earnest talent, it is possible for a mind under difficulties to 
win for itself an eminent position in letters and science. Dr. Johnson (or 
rather Johnstone) was a native of Ireland, the youngest son of a small farm- 
er. He was educated at the grammar school of Ballinderry, and, at fifteen, 
apprenticed to a surgeon-apothecary. At nineteen he came to London, 
without money or friends; where, however, he acquired a situation with an 
apothecary, and by hard study and irregular attendance on lectures in ana- 
tomy and surgery, contrived to pass Surgeons’ Hall in 1798. In the same 
year he was appointed surgeou’s-mate inthe Navy. In the Caroline he made 
a voyage to India and China, and in 1807 published particulars of it, under 
the title of the ‘Oriental Voyager.’ This work 2was followed by others, 
many of which have been from time to time noticed in the Atheneum. In 
1814he served, with the Duke of Clarence, in the Impregnable, and secur- 
ed the friendship of the future monarch, on whose accession Dr. Johnson 
was appointed Physician-Extraordinary to the King. It was in 1816 that 
the Medico-Chirurgical Journal appeared; in a mouthly form; in 1819 Dr. 
Johnson changed it to a quarterly, and gave it “the character and name of a 
review ; in the next year the system of analysis was adopted, for which the 
work became remarkable. e continued to edit this periodical till Octo- 
ber, 1844. His biographer remarks, that 


‘To settle in the capital, and to publish the Journal were simultaneous 
events, It was on that Journal he relied, to procure for him a position, in 
London, practice. reputation, everything. A man who could make so bold 
a venture would not be likely to flinch in the conducting of it. Nor did he’ 
Early tastes, a lively fancy, an enthusiastic temperament, the prize in front, 
the abyss behind, stimulated to the utmost bis natural industry. So read 
was his pen, that he rarely or never read the copy of his articles before they 
weut to press—so accurate, that the cost of corrections after their return 
seldom exceeded a few shillings a quarter—so easy and so vigorous, that 
never has there been a Journal less infected with dullness. Yet facility of 
composition was, in his case, the reverse of copiousness of words, for terse- 
ness and conciseness stamped every line But, whatever his literary powers, 
a work of the magnitude of the Medico-Chirurgical Review, a i Ag be it 
recollected, essentially analytical, could not have been conducted as he 
conducted it, for thirty years, without a quality that has been found in the 
greatest men, and seems essential to the accomplishment of the greatest ac- 
tions. That quality is punciuality. It was Dr. Johnson’s motto and his prac 
tice—it entered into everything that he did, little or great, bodily or mental. 
In one sense, indeed, he was not punctual, for he was always rather before 
his time than after it. He calculated the pages which must be written daily 
to secure the due publication of the Journal. That number he made it a 
poiat of conscience to write, before he retired to bed. Weary or not, ailin 
or weak, in or out of spirits, what was to be writ was writ. If practice did 
not press, and he hed leisure time, he anticipated the future, and wrote far 
advance. His tours of health, which he commenced early and continued 
almost to the Jast, were fairly won by work beforehand. He never set out 
without ering, the Journal in readiness, so far as writing went, for the next 
quarter-day. For ten or twelve years almost every article was written by 
himself, a circumstance, we imagine, unexampled in periodical litera- 
tre, ° . . . . ° ° . 

‘His industry, indeed, was indomitable, and it can have rarely been sur- 

- He conducted the Journal, built up an extensive private practice, 
read all that was worth reading in medical, not a little in classical, and ex- 
tensively in general literature, composed, at short intervals, a series of pop- 
ular works of by no means inconsiderable bulk, revised new editions of 
former ones, and took his annual tours of two or three months’ duration. — 
To effect this, there must be natural ability as well as industry, the power 
to do.a thing quickly and well, with the resolution to do it punctually.’ 

We cannot close this brief notice without another instructive extract ; in 
illustration of which we could record anecdotes, the truth of which we hap- 
pen to know, through channels that ‘The Doctor’ little dreamed of, for 
there was no ostentation in his liberality : 

* Many who are not born to fortune, and acquire money by their own 
exertions, display a love of it, which la into avarice or parsimony. Such 
was not the case with Dr. Johnson. Liberality was a prominent feature of 
his character, and was stamped in every thought and act. It was not mere- 
ly that be did not amass wealth with greediness, and hoord it with tenacity, 


—he was liberal in money-matters, liberal in sentiment, liberal in every re- 
lation of life. This is that genuine liberality so pop, met with in the world. 


in the practice of his — it was carried to a blame:ble extent. To 


refuse to wring, in sic 

of strug 

—these are the privileges 

proudest boast, and will. we trust, be its anvarying practice.’ 
Such an example of integrity, perseverance and ii 


eeling and judgmen’, 


ness, their hard earnings from the indigeut—to spare 
the blush, whilst we also spare the purse of decent poverty —to consule with 
considerate kindness the means of those whose lot isto sustain.that hardest 
: gles, the maintenance of a certain position in society with very in- 
adequate resources—to lend the helping hand to the infirm of our own body 
of the medical profession, which constitute its 


berality cannot fail of 


being beneficial. The brief record before us is marked by good taste, good 





Spanish Cares.—These cafés are curious establishments; they are di- 
vided into two classes—the café, properly so called, and the botilleria—in 
which tea and coffee are not usually called for, but all the other refresh- 
ments of the café ; such as Aelados (frozen beverages of all sorts), sorbetes 
(ices), liqueurs, wines, &c. These latter are the resort, in some towns, o 
both sexes, and, indeed, the cafés also, in a less degree. But the etiquette 
in these things differs in the different provinces. At Madrid, where 
foreign castoms first penetrate, ladies are rarely seen in these resorts, by 
which they are considerable losers. No doubt, were the attractions of 
French cafés sufficiently powerful, your sex would not have withered them, 
by their disdain, into the uncivilised dens which they are. You are not, of 
course, invited by the billiard table, or by the allurements of black coffee 
aud coguac; but were the waiters to set before you a tumbler of frozen 
lemonade, after a Jaly evening’s dusty walk, you would ppeeiy bring 
sacb habits into fashion. Much as the refreshments of Spanish cafés heve 
been celebrated, their fame is surpassed by the reality. It is only when 
you have panted through a southern summer's day, and breathed an atmo. 
sphere of fire, that you are disposed to receive the illustratiou of the full 
sense of the world ‘ refreshment ;’ and it is then they hand you a brobdig- 
nag goblet brimful of frozen orapge-water, or lemonade, or snow-white 
orgeat, which, from the imperceptible inroads made by the teaspoon on its 
closing-ap surface, appears likely to last you the whole night. These, and 
other similar luxuries, including the ices, at which those of a Grange or a 
Tortoni would melt with jealousy, are plentiful in second and third-rate 
towns, and rank among the necessaries of life, rather than as objects of in- 
dulgence. They are, of course, cheap, or it would not answer. The poor 
apply to the distributors of iced barley water, who carry about a sort of 
cask, strapped between their shoulders, and containing ice in the centre, to 
maintain the frigidity of the beverage.— Well’s Antiquities of Spain. 


Frenca anp ENctish Manners.—The art of society is, without doubt’ 
perfectly comprehended and completely practised in the bright metropolis 
of France. An Englishman cannot enter a saloon, without instantly feeling 
he is among a race more social than his compatriots. What, for example, 
is more consummate than the manner in which a French lady receives her 
guests? She unites graceful repose and unaffected dignity with the most 
amiable regard for others. She sees every one, the speaks to every one; 
she sees them at the right moment, she says the right thing. It is utterl 
impossible to detect any difference in the position of her guests by the spirit 
in which she welcomes them. ‘There ’is, indeed, throughout every circle of 
Parisian society, from the ‘ chateau’ to the cabaret, a sincere homage to in- 
tellect; and this without any maudlin sentiment. None sooner than the 
Parisians can draw the line between factitious notoriety and honest fame ; 
or sooner distinguish between the counterfeit celebrity and the standard re- 
putation. In England we too often alternate between a supercilious neglect 
of genius and a rhapsodical pursuit of quacks. In England when a new 
character appears in our circles, the first question always is, ‘ Who is he?’ 
In France it is, ‘What is he?’ In England, ‘How much a-year. In 
France, ‘ What has he done ?’—Coningsby. 


Mentat Apaptation.—Wonderfully does the mind ‘suit itself to occa- 
sions, and become accommodated to every circumstance. It will rise su- 
perior to the strokes of fortune, be happy in adversity, and serene in death. 
The consciousness of rectitude will not only enable it to endure evil, but di- 
vest misfortune of its terror. Tenderness will yield to an unbending firmness, 
and the eye in which the tear of emotion has so often started will disdain to 
weep. He who remarks the vicissitudes of fortune, and how quickly pros. 
perity may be succeeded by a fall, can alone appreciate that property of the 
mind by which it becomes elevated in triumph, and extract from adversity 
its hidden jewel. Not rightly allowing for the action of this propsrty, we 
err often in imputing misery to the cheerful and felicity to the sad. Beli- 
sarius, blind, and the sport of his enemies, might have yet been happier than 
the emperor of the East. The principle of adaptation to everything which 
can be the lot of man, is a good genius which follows man throughout his 
being: and its workings are alike evident, whether you regard his mental 
or physical relations to the phenomena which encompass him ; it is this which 
te a zest to his pleasures, a solace to his cares; it gilds for him the sun- 

eames of the morning, and when night approaches, it ‘smoothes’ for him ‘the 
raven down of darkness till it smiles.’.— W. #. Barlow. 

Correct Opinion 1N Partiament Two Centwries Aco.—Here is a 
mild and philosophical opinion from the first statate of ‘ bloody’ Mary, 
which we have not yet reached in practice, and which, forty or even thirty 
years ago, would have been scouted for its origin, by those who professed 
to follow the ‘ wisdom of jour ancestors.’ ‘Forasmuch as the state of 
every king, ruler, and governor of any realm, dominion, or commonalty, 
standeth and consisteth more assured by the love and favour of the sub- 
ject toward their sovereign ruler and governor than in the dread and fear 
of laws made with rigorcus paivs and extreme punishinent for not obeying 
of their sovereign raler and governor; and laws also justly made for the 
preservation of the commonweal, without extreme punishment or great 
penalty, are more often, for the most part, obeyed and kept, than laws and 
statutes made with great and extreme punishments, and in special such 
laws and statutes so made, whereby not only the ignorant oad rude un- 
learned 7, but also learned and expert people, minding honesty, are 
often and many times trapped and snared, yea many times for words only, 
without other fact or deed done or perpetrated.’—Spectator. 


InreLLectuaL Precocity.—A child exhibits considerable talent, as it is 
supposed, and perhaps a great propensity to reeding. It is decided to be a 
little genius. Undue efforts are made to cultivate its mental powers, and 
this cultivation is not coufined to the faculties proper to youth, bat as it oc- 
casionally exhibits reasoning powers, every effort,is made to cultivate these; 
or, in short, more or less of the class of intellectual powers. The mind is 
now strained, the general health is impaired, and he who was so bright at 
line or ten, is stupid or an idiot when he comes to maturity.—Memoir of 


y the late Dr. Hope. 


Generous Sympatuy.—King George II. liaving ordered his gardens at 
Kew and Richmond to be opened for the admission of the publie during part 
of the summer, his gardener finding it troublesome to him, complained to 
the king that the people gathered the flowers, ‘ What,’ said the monarch, 
‘are my people fond of flowers? Then plant some more.’ 

An Otp Lecenp.—A wealthy English baron, who ‘had extensive posses- 
sions in England and Wales, had three sons; when lying on his death-bed, 
he called them to him and said—‘if you were compelled to become birds, 
tell me what bird each of you would choose to resemble?’ The,eldest said, 
‘I would be a hawk, because it is a noble bird, and lives by rapine.’ The 
second said, ‘1 would be a starling, because it is 4 social bird and flies in co- 
veys.’ The youngest said, ‘ And { would be a swan, because it has a long 
neck, so that if [ had anything in my heart to say, I should have plenty of 
time for reflection before it came to my mouth.’ When the father had heard 
them, he said to the first, ‘Thou, my son, as I perceive, desirest to live by 
rapine: I give thee my possessions in England, because it is a land of peace 
and justice, and thou canst not rob in it with impunity.’ To the second, he 
said, ‘ Because thou lovest society, to thee I give my possessions in Wales, 
which is a land of discord and war, in order that thy courtesy may soften 
down the malice of the natives.’ And to the younger, ‘To thee I will give 
no land at all, because thou art wise, and will gain enough by thy wisdom.’ 
And as he foretold, the youngest son profited by his wisdom, and became 
chief justice of England, which, in those times, was the next dignity to that 
ofking. An old chronicler tells a similar story of William the Conqueror. 
— Wright's Essays on the Literature of the Middle Ages. 

_ Spantsa Increpunity.—I gave him an account of the various inven- 
tions and improvements in science which have taken place within the 
last quarter ofa century in England. He listened to me with profound 
attention ; and I believe he did not doubt my word for a considerable time, 
until I mentioned the Thames Tunnel, then, I think, he marked me 
down as a notorious story-teller : indeed I had the annoyance of hearing 
the family laughing, and talking about me after I was in bed, saying, in 
Spanish,‘ My eye, whatalie! A road under water for people, coaches, 
and animals, and vessels sailing over them ; we are not fools to believe 
such things.’ I was so annoyed at my word being doubted that I never 
left abillet so dissatisfied.—Ball’s Seven Years in Spain. 


Cock-Ficutine iv THE East.—Cock-fighting is carried on to a great 
extent here, [Bencoolen], and is indulged in by the natives high and low. 
On market-days, vast numbers of natives may be seen wending their way 
to the cock-pit attached to each market or bazaar, with one of the Malay 
game-cocks under his arms. At the pit, some hundreds of these birds 
may be seen in the hands of the fanciers, who weigh and examine them 
thoroughly before betting on them. As soon as the bets are arranged, 
the two birds first on the list are brought into the centre of the pit, and 
armed by their owners with a fearful spur about four inches long, of the 
shape of a scythe, and as sharp asarazor. The combat seldom lasts a 
minute; the first charge generally rendering one and frequently both the 
combatants hors de combat, by inflicting on them mortal wounds. Then 
begins the most disgusting part of the scene. The owner of each bird 
takes him up, blows into the mouth and eyes, and uses every exertion to 
make the poor tortured victim give the last peck to his adversary, Fail- 
ing this last peck, the battle is a drawnone. Bets are usually pai i, par- 
tretlarly in the country, in gold dust, which is weighed out in small 
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ivory or steel yards kept for the purpose. The Dutch, with their usual po- 
licy, derive a revenue from every cock-pit within their boundary here.— 
Davidson's Trade and Travels inthe Far East. 

Tae Learnep or Boxaara.—l paid a visit to the college at noon, and 
had along altercation with the Maulavis in Persian. They were, of 
course, in possession of knowledge, but had not a good pronunciation. 
Every person had a greater desire to write well than to acquire learning. 
They examined me, and then said,‘ Allah Akbar! how is it possible 
that a Kashmerian, at such an early age, should be versed in a science of 
which the Mahomedans at Bokhara are destitute” One ofthem who 
was older than the others, spoke civilly to me, and said, if I would be an 
Uzbeg, I should indeed be the Plato ofthe time. At last he laughed, and 
conjured me either to hecome like him, or make him like myself,— 
Mohan Lal's Travels. 


Dress or THE Scotcu Poor.—The dress and demeanour of the labour- 
ing class in Scotland is of that superior character, which causes an indi- 
vidual unacquainted with the country to class them as of a position in 
life different from that which they really occupy. It was very much so 
with me this evening ; and on my remarking to our friends after the 
meeting, that, so far as | observed, tnere were but few of the labouring class 
in the room, and that I was surprised where so many occupying a high- 
er grade in society had come from, my error was cleared up,and I was 
informed that the majority of those in attendance were, in fact, of the la- 
bouring classes. Good suits of black cloth were very generai among the 
men, and I have discovered that this colour is adopted throughout the 
country as the favourite apparel for the Sabbath.—Mr. T'rench’s Scot- 
land, tts Faith and Features. 

Societies Des Dimancues.—These little clubs are composed of twelve 
or fourteen children, selected by the parents with a view to their adapted- 
ness to amuse and benefit each other. “They meet in turn at the houses 
of the different parents every Sabbath evening. Their nurses are 
with them, and the time is spent in' amusements common to child- 
ren. As they grow older these amusements are combined with in- 
struction. This kind of intimacy creates strong friendships which last long 
after they are dispersed and scattered over the world, and even throug 
life. Girls thus linked together in childhood retain their affection in ma- 
turer life, and even distinguish each other by the tender appellations of 
‘ ma mignnone,’‘ mon ceur,’* mon ange.” This isone great reason why 
Swiss society is so exclusive, and it is so difficult for a stranger to press 
beyond its real formalities. The rank of the husband in Switzerland 
depends altogether upon that ofthe wife. Immediately on the marriage 
he steps into her rank, be it above or below that which he formerly occu- 
pied.— The Alps and the Rhine. 


Morean Jones AND THS Devit.—‘ Why yes,’ answered Morgan, ‘ there's 
some truth in that same, sure enough; I used to meet with him now 
then, but we fell out, and L have not seen him these two months.’ ‘ Aye!” 
exclaimed each of the party, ‘hew’s that, Morgan?’ ‘ Why, then, be quiet, 
and |’ll tell ye itall.’ And thereupon Morgan emptied his pot, and had it 
filled again, and took a paff of ree and began his story. ‘ Well then,’ 
says he, ‘ you must know that I had not seen his honour for a long time, and 
it was about two months ago from this that I went along the brook, shoot- 
ing wild-fow], and as I was going whistling along, whom should I spy com- 
ing up but the devil himself? But you must know he was dressed migh 
fine, like any grand gentleman. I koew the old one well by the bit of his 
tail which hung out at the bottom of his trousers. Well, he came up, and 
says he, “ Morgan, how are ye?” and says I, touching my hat, ‘‘ pretty 
weil, your honour, | thank ye.’’ And then says he, “* Morgan, what are ye 
looking a’ter, and what’s that long thing ye’re carrying with ye?” And 
says I, “I’m only walking out by the brook this fine evening, and carryin 
my backy-pipe with me to smoke.” Well, you all know the old fellow is 
mighty fond of the tacky ; so says he, ‘“‘ Morgan, let’s have a smoke, and I'll 
thank ye.” And says [, “ You’re mighty welcome.’’ Sol gave him the 
gun, and he put the muzziein his moath to smoke, and think’s J, “‘I have 
you now, old boy,” cause you see I wanted to quarrel with him; so I pull- 
ed the trigger, and off went the gan bangin his mouth ‘“ Puff!” said he, 
when he pulled it out of his mouth, and he stopped a minute to think 
about it, and says he, ‘‘ D—d strong backy, Morgan!’’ Then he gave me 
the gun, and looked huffed, and walked off, and sure enough I’ve never 
seen him since. And that’s the way I got shut of the old gentleman, my 
boys!’ 

Tue Present Lavy Lynpuurst.—Mr. Goldsmith had two daughters, 
the elder Mrs. Orme, and the younger Lady Lyndhurst; the one married 
not beyond her own rank, the other the premier peeress in the British em- 
pire. Upon what mere trifling chances hang the destinies of men and 
women! Here isa Romance of Real Life. One evening, after a snug 
téte a téte dinner with Goldsmith in the Leicester-square Sabloniere, and 
sipping our wine, a rather unlooked for visitof Mr. and Mrs. Orme and 
Miss Goldsmith was made. Some family-arrangements were on the tapis, 
and to be a witness was unavoidable. The discussion took place—there 
were some complaints—some excitement—some argument—and some 
tears: but in the end the young lady was obliged, much against her incl 
nation, to consent to leave London and go to reside ip Paris. In Paris she 
almcst immediately met the Lord Chancellor; and in about six months 
(we think) was a married partner in the custody of the great seal! 

Lawyer Tricks.—On Friday last, Mr. Martin, the barrister, when ad- 
dressing the jury on acase in the Nisi Prius Coart, in replying to some 
severs remarks made by one of his learned brethren of the long robe, on 
the apparent hesitation of a witness, said: * My friend put to the witness 
a question which was a mixture of truth and falsehood, and because he 
stopped a little before answering to separate the two, he accuses him of 
unfair hesitation, and of a desire to keep back the truth. I know this was 
the case. Why, gentlemen, it is one of our commonest tricks!’ 


A Hoax —During the last week, some wicked wags of printers posted 
the town with handbills, announcing that a ‘Don Edward Hansen’ had, 
at length, discovered the art of flying, and would perform some wonder- 
ful gyrations in the air for the entertainment of our pom gga | inhabi- 
tants, in Clayton-square, on the afternoon of Wednesday. The hoax 
‘took’ amazingly, and, at the appointed time, many hundreds of people 
had assembled. The wrial voyager, however, never made his uppear- 
ance; and the crowd gradually diminished as the fact occurred to them 
that it was the ‘ first of April,’—a day sacred to jesting from time imme- 
morial. 

Osituary.—The Earl of Errol, in his 46th year, in London, General 
Sir Henry Bayley, Colonel of the 8th Foot, at his residence in London.— 
General Sir John Moore Disney, Colouel of the 15th Regiment of Foot, in 
his 81st year, at his London house. Sir Wm. Boothby, in his 64th year, 
who waa married about twelve months back, to Mrs. Nisbett, actress. On the 
30th ultimo, aged 73, Sir Howard Elphinstone, Bart. G C.B., father of 
Mr. Howard Elphinstone, M. P. for Lewes. 


A Marriace in Hicu Lire Preventen.—A daughter of the Duke of 
Buckingham was about being clandestinely married on Saturday, at St. 
George’s Church, Hanover-square, London, to the son of Colonel Gore 
Langton. The officiating minister sent word to the lady's father before the 
ceremony was performed, when the Duke arrived, and a painful scene of 
altercation took place. On being guaranteed to be held harmless from any 
legal consequences, the minister refused to perform the ceremony, and the 
young lady was taken home by the Duke, her father. 

Keying, the Chinese High Commissiover, has contributed, through Admi- 
ral Sir Thomas Cochrane, a sum equal to 190/, in aid of the Thames Float- 
ing Hospital for the relief of seamen of ali nations. 

Queen Victoria, on the receipt of the intelligence respecting the attempt 
to assassinate the King of the French, wrote a warm autograph letter to her 
ally, congratulating him on his escape, which was despatched by a special 
messenger to Paris. 

Tue Reat Raitway Kine.—A gentleman in the Queen’s Bench has 
papered his room with nothing but railway shares. The effect is very 
rich. It is calculated that not less than three millions of capital has 
been sent in this way to the wall. Every county inthe United Kingdom 
is there represented. The whole railway world is compressed into the 
space of eight feet by six. The gentleman breaktasts in England, takes 
his tiffin in India, dines at Paris, and sleeps in Switzerland, just a cord. 








ing as he moves his chair. We must not forget to mention that every 
share has been made to run in the direction of the fire-place. | In this 
way the flue ingeniously represents the grand central terminus ol all the 
lines in the world.—Punch. ‘ 

Faexca Portsn.—Jules Janin has published a translation of Clarissa 
Harlowe, with a long preface, in which he talks abont having improved 
Ricaarpson. The next literary attempt of this generous critic will be, 


we are told, to rub up Mitton, polish Scott, give Byron a lift, and throw 
a little light upon SHaxspeaRE.—Punch. 

Aut Mrs. Harris’s pornc.—It is very currently reported that the con- 
version of the Eart of Essex to Free Trade was occasioned solely by his 
having been in the habit of reading the leaders of the Standard.—Punch. 

The remaius of Dragonetti, the great musician, were interred a few days 
back in the Catholic Chapel, Moorfields, London. The funeral waa attend - 
ed by most of the vocalists of her Majesty’s Theatre, He was in his 91st 
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Rupevial Parllanent. 


ALTERCATION BETWEEN SIR RB. PEEL AND MR. DISRAELI. 
House of Commons, April 24. 


The House of Commons entered yesterday upon the work allotted for 
last Monday ; and, like other procrastinators who stave off difficulties instead 
of meeting them, Members found that the troubles to be encountered were 
neither removed nor lessened by the delay, ‘ 

The interim, nowever, had not been unemployed by the bustling leader 
of the oppositiou to the Iris Assassination Bill, Mr, Smith O’Brien. Des- 
pairing of Ministers doing enough to relieve Irish distress, he had dropped a 
note to Lord George Bentinck, the leader of the Protectionists, to know how 
far Lord George and his party were prepared to go in the way of re- 
lief ! : 

The result of the correspondence was developed in Parliamentary fashion, 
aud proved exceedingly convenient for speechmaking, and of course for oc- 
cupyiog time. Out of it came a rousing 6 h from Mr. Cobden; anda 
tevban ‘one from Mr. Disraeli, who took offence at something which Sir Rob- 
ert,Peel said. This led toa ‘scene,’ in which of course much was spoken 
about the rativnale of ‘ cheering.’ j 

Mr. SMITH O'BRIEN rose two put a question to Lord George Bentinck, 
which the noble Lord had been kind enough to tell him he would answer. 


It was this—Supposing the Government brought in a bill to suspend the op- 


eration of the Corno-law immediately with respect to Ireland for a period of 
three months, would the noble Lord and the party who acted with him be 
prepared to support such a measure? (The questioner added a cento of 
irish horrors from increasing famine, and rated the Government for not sup- 
plying money to buy food.) ; . ; 
Lord GEORGE BENTINCK replied with coy reserve. His own opin- 
ion was that the distress was exaggerated, and that it was not corn, but mon- 
, that the Irish needed : still, if it were thought that the suspension of the 
Cora-laws for tbree months wou'd affurd any material relief to the people of 


Ireland, it such a measure were proposed by the Irish Members, or by the | }, 


ial support of himself and his friends. , 
r. E. B. ROCHE never listened to avy speech with greater pleasure 
than to Lord George Bentinck’s: it was full ot hope for Ireland. 

(Much more speaking followed, diverging into all sorts of by-ways.) 

Mr. COBDEN returaed to the Smith O’Brien and Bentinck correspon- 
dence. The uaexpecied and irregular debate originated in a question put 
by the honourable Member for Limerick to the noble Lord the Member tor 
Lynn, which itseems has arisen out of a private communication between 
them. But there is another proposition before the House and the public— 
not to suspend but abolish the Corn-law; and he supposed that Mr. Smith 
O’Brien was anxious to substitute a three months’ suspension for lreland in- 
stead of general abolition, ‘But there are other parties to be cousulted 
with regard to such a proposition—the people of England—(Cheers ana 
ironical cheors from the Protectionists)—I don't mean the country party, 
but the people living in the towns, and who will govern this country. 
(Loud cheers.) 1 tell him that the English people, and the Scotch, and the 
Welsh, and | believe the Irish too, are determined not to be content with a 
suspension, but to have a total abolition of the Corn law. [Cheers. ] [ think, 
therefore, the matter is taken out of the hands of this House altogether. 
Were it not for the inconvenience that would arise to the trade of the cuun- 
try and to tbe private business of the House, he felt anxious, when he heard 
such speeches as emanated from the gevtieman opposile, that an appeal were 
made at once to the country; for the country would make an example of 
honourable gentlemen below the gangway which they littie anticipate. 


In reply to a question from Mr. Smith O’Brien, Sic Robert Peel de- 
clared that he would sot accept the proposition to suspend the Corn-laws 
as regards Ireland for three months aa a substitute for his own mea- 
sures. 

Mr. DISRAELI replied with some warmth to the speech of Mr. Cob- 
den. That gentleman had treated the House with a definition of what he 
meant by the peuple of England, and had then threatened the Country 
pay with its reprobation. They had been told that the people of Eng- 
and were those who lived in towns ; and that definition had been Joudly 
cheered and accepted by the First Minister of the Crown. ‘¢ | repeat it, 
that the right honourable gentleman immediately cheered that detinition 
of ** the peuple.” The cheer came from the same right honourable gentle- 
— oace was so proud of being the head of the gentlemen of Eng- 
land.’ 

Sir ROBERT PEEL.—' I totally deny it.’ (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. DISRAELI—‘ Che right honourable gentleman totally denies it. 
If he means to say that anything I stated is false of course [ sit down.’ 

After soua2 moimeats of protound silence, the SPEAKER read the 
order of the day. 

Mr. M. O'CONNELL moved thatthe house do now adjourn. 

Mr. W 3. O'BRIEN said, some insinuations had been thrown out as 
to asupposed compact between the noble lord the member for Lynn and 
himself. He had certainly written to the noble lord, being anxious that 
something should be done to avert the danger impending over Ireland, 
and would read the letter, if the House desired it,’ although he had no 
wish todo so; butit was no party move; in fact it could not be, for not 
one of his one friends knew of his intention to write that letter. 

(While the hon. member was speaking, Colonel Peel approached Mr. 
Disraeli, apparently with the view of addressing him ; but Mr. Disraeli 
~— a gesture with his hand, and Colonel Peel walked out of the 

ouse. 

«Mr. NEWDEGATE.—I must have been mistaken in my hearing. I beg 
to ask the right hon. baronet whether he stated that the assertion made 
by the hon. member forShrewsbury was false ? 

Sir R. PEEL —My reply was,‘ I totally deny it’ (hear, hear). The 
hon. member for Shrewsbury said, that | had cheered a particular ex- 
pression of the right hon. member for Stockport, namely, that the towns 
had a right to dictate to the country party, and that [ accepted his de- 
finition of the word‘ people.’ J said, * I totally deny it’ (cheers). 

Mr. NEWDEGATE begged to apologise. But the right hon. baronet 
might be aware thatthe assertion of the hon. member for Stockport, to 
which he had given so marked a denial, was but a repetition of what that 
hon. member had stated at Leeds as his impression of the opinion enter- 
tained by the right hon. baronet. 

Mr. P. BORLHWICK regretted that the right hon. baronet had not 
chosen the moment when the hon. member for Shrewsbury resumed his 
seat for his explanation. 

Major MACNAMARA.—The right hon. baronet is not responsible for 
the speech of the hon. member for Stockport, or any other gentleman ; 
and if he were, this is not the place to call him to account (lauzhter). 

Lord G BENTINCK —The denial of the right hon. baronet must beheld 
to be perfectly satisfactory (cheers.) [am quite sure there is no one who 
sits below me now who thinks that that cheer was really given ; and [ trust 
— may be a cessation of all feelings of excitement ou the subject (hear, 

ear. 

Mr. E. HINDE was certainly under the sameimpreseion, but it would 
now appear, trom the explanation of the right hon. baronet, that he had 
been mistaken. 

Si J. GRAY 4M thonght that it would be inexpedient to prolong the 
discussion, But as he had ,been sitting next bis right hon. friend, perhaps 

e was ae capable of giving evidence on the matter as any other member in 
the house, He (Sir James Graham) had cheered the hon. member fur 
Stockport warmly He agreed in many of the sentiments that hed fallen 
from the bon geutleman, and he was not sure that he bad not cheered the 
declaration of the hon gepvtleman, that whatever delay there might be in 
that house re specting the passing of that measure for the free im portation of 
oorn—whatever vesitation there might be amongst the representatives of 
the people, the people themselves had setteled the question long ago He 
had cheered tua , but he had certainly demurred to the deGuition uf the hon. 
member tha! the inhabitants of the towns coustituted the peoplo. He differ 
ed from that, aud be was quite sure that right hon. friend had abstained 

from cheering that particular sentiment (hear, hear ). 

Sir R. PEL dissented from the principle that the people of the towns 
had a right to dictate to the country. He certainly, therefore, did not cheer 
the observation, aud those who sat opposite to him were fully aware of it. 

Mr. COBDEN said the language which had been used by the hon. mem- 
ber fur Shrewsvury bad now been adopted by the right hon. baronet 
otherwise be should not have taken any further part in the discussion. He 
had never said that the people of the towns should dictate to the country — 
that was ot his language. What he had said was, that the majority of 
the people wouid dictate, and that the majority lived in the towns, and he 
apprehended that the majority would govern in all well regulated aud cun- 
Btitational societies. 

Mr. DISKAELI regretted that there should have been any mistake, but 
the house would give him credit for the motives by which he had been 
actuated [hear, h var}. Me (Mr. Disraeli} admitted that ae was in error, 
not in the ordinary conventional moaning of the word, but that he had 


English Government at the dictation of Irish Members, it would receive the 
oul 
M 








' misunderstood the right hon. baronet. At the same time he wished the 


house to understand that, whatever their party struggles, or whatever 
personal acrimony might arise, he should not have taken advantage of it 
if he had not believed that the right hon. baronet had applauded and 
adopted the sentiment; and the right hon. baronet would admit that, in 
discussions of that sort, nothing could be more fair than to comment upon 
it, if he believed that such a sentiment had been cheered by a minister ot 
the crown. Certainly the right hon. baronet had risen with more energy 
than usual, and he thought he had done so [as he very seldom interrupts] 
in an offensive manner. He | Mr. Disraeli) had mis1pprehended what he 
had said, but he was taken by surprise, as he was accustomed to the right 
hon. baronet’s tactics, which were to get up late in the night and pay o 
any observations or attacks that might 9e made on him in the course of the 
debate {a laugh J. He had not, it apposed, distinctly heard the right 
hon. baronet's words, for he certainly thought, so far as he was personally 
concerned, that they were meant to convey an offensive personal imputa- 
tion. He felt certain that if the house believed that he was under the im- 
pression that such an offensive imputation had been cast on him, he was 
justified in the course he had adopted [cheers] 
Sir R. PEEL would take it for granted that there was an end of any 
unpleasant feeling on the subject. [hear] He must say that if a person 
in his situation did cheer an objectionable principle, hon. gentlemen had 
a right to refer to it, and draw inferences from it. The hon. gentleman 
had assumed that he had not only cheered, but that he had accepted the 
definition of the hon. member for Stockport. 
Mr. DISRAELI.—That you consequently accepted it. leh 
Sir R. PEEL.—Then upon that he had risen, ana had totally denied it. 
If they could not, in that house, without offence, at once deny a statement 
i that sort, there would be an end of all freedom of discussion. (hear, 
ear]. 

P The motion for the adjournment of the house was then, by leave, with- 
rawn. 

The order of the day was then read, and the adjourned debate resumed 


TMr. J. O'CONNELL, who spoke for upwards of three hours. dilating up- 
on every imaginable grievance which has ever afflicted Ireland. and intimat- 
ed, nevertheless, that he had spared the house many arguments supported 
by documentary evidence, knowing that several ol his hon. friends were 
prepared with very voluminous statemen!s to support their opposition to the 
measure. 

Mr. M’CARTHY then moved the adjournment of the debate, which was 
agreed to, and the house, ulso, soon after adjourned. 

{ Those who are curious in such matters will probably turn to the reports 
of Mr. Cobden’s speech iu the morning papers to ascertain whether the re- 
porters had detected Sir Robert's cheer given in — of the sentiment 
ia question. The result of the inquiry will be found to be this. The Times 
inserts ‘‘ Cheers, and ‘ Hear!’ from Sir Robert Peel,” at that part of Mr. 
Cobden’s speech which asserts that the only thing which can be substituted 
for the Ministerial measure is “ total and immediate repeal.’”” The Morn- 
ing Herald puts ‘*‘ Hear, hear!’ from several honourable members, among 
whom, we believe, was Sir R. Peel,” to that part which refers merely to the 
people of Eagland as being parties to the question of abolition. The Morning 
Chronicle has “ Loud cries of ‘Hear hear,’ amongst others from Sir R. 
Peel,” at the close of a question by Mr. Cobden, as to whether Mr. Sunith 
O’Brien and his correspondent were prepared with the details of a measure 
for opening the ports in [reland and keeping them shut in England. The 
Morning Post does not describe Sir Robert as eheering any part. | 


MR. SMITH O'BRIEN AND THE SAXON PARLIAMENT. 


House of Commons, April 27. 

Mr. ESTCOURT, the Chairman of Railway Group XI. Committee, re- 
ported that Mr. Smith O’Brien had not attended to discharge his daty as a 
Member ofthe Committee. Mr. Estcourt recited the circumstances attend - 
ing his refusal, and moved that Mr. O’Brien be ordered tw attend the Com- 
mittee on the following day. 

The motion having been pat and agreed ty, Mr. SMITH O'BRIEN beg. 
ged to state, wit all respect to the House, that he attended the House to dis- 
charge the duty which he owed to his constituents iu [reland; and, for rea- 
sous which he had already stated in his correspondence with the Commit- 
tee, he did not consider himself bound, and he should therefore decline, to 
attend the Committee upon any English or Scotch railway 

Oo Tuesday, Mr. HENLEY, on the part of the Commitiee, reported, that 
Mr. Smith O’Brien had not attended the Committee that day, as ordered by 
the House. 

The SPEAKER having asked if Mr. Smith O’ Brien was present, Mr, O’- 
BRIEN rose, and, sfter thanking the House for giving him an opportunity 
lor explanation, referred to his previous correspoudeuce with the Chairman 
of the Committee as embodying his views on the question of attendance. To 
these views he adhered; and with this sta‘ement he left the House. 

A long discussion followed; in which questions of law were mixed up 
with prudeutial considerations in decidiug the course the House ought tu 
adopt ia vindicating its authority. 

Mr. ESTCOURT entered into a detailed statement of the circumstances 
under which aresolution of the House passed rendering it compulsory on 
the part of Members chosen toactou Riilway Group Committees to give 
their attendance. In consequence of the deliberate refusal on the pact of 
Mr. O'Brien to obey the orders of the House, it became absolutely necessary 
that measures should be adopted to uphold the authority of Parliament. Ua- 
der these circumstances, it was Mr. Estcourt’s painful duty tv move ‘ That 
William Smith O’Brien, Esq, having disobeyed the order of this House. by 
refusing to attend the Cummittee to which the Railway Group No. 11 had 
been referred, has been guilty of a contempt of this Huuse.’ 

Me. O'CONNELL asked the House to pause before adopting the resolu- 
tion. Ou two groands, he thought more consideration ought to be given to 
the case. The first question was, how far the Act of Union with Ireland 
gavé power to the Imperial Parliament to enforce the process of contempt 
against the Represeotatives of lreland. There could be no common law ju- 
risdiction in that House for this purpose; and up to 1300 there could not be 
a question that there was no jurisdiction at all; tor both that House and the 
Parliament of Great Britain, by a statute passed in 1783, disclaimed any spe- 
cies of interference with the representation of Ireland, The second consid. 
eration related to the Committee of Selection. Upon the 12th of last Feb- 
ruary it was voluntary cn the part of Members to attend Committees on pri 
vate bills; and now the question was, whether Parliament could delegate to 
a Committee the power of making regulations the neglect of which should 
be pucishable as contempt. He tuok i: that the House had no such common 
law power; and consequently, Mr. O'Brien was only guilty of a violation 
of the secondary and subsidiary jarisdiction of the Comanttee of Selec- 
tion. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL observed, that the importance of the ques- 
tion had beeu much increased by Mr. O'Connell. The House had not only to 
consider whether it would interfere with a Member who refused to obey its 
orders, but farther, whether there was a portion of its Members who were 
beyond its control. He was surprised at Mr. O’Conaell’s objection fuand- 
ed upon the Act of Union; for the third article of that Act is, ‘ That the 
said United Kingdom be represented ia one and the same Parliament, to be 
stylod the Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland :’ 
and provision being made by auother article for incorporating into this 
Imperial Parliament a certain number of Irish Members, who were to form 
part of the House of Commons. [t is difficult to anderstand what Mr. O’- 
Connell meant by say.ng there was no statatable power given to the House 
to proceed to extremity against a refractory Member; for it was inherent in 
every body which bad great pablic functions to discharge. Itistrue that 
no express power of the kind in question is stipulated in the Actof Union; 
but for this reason, that there was no necessity fur it. The resolutions under 
which the Comuittee of Selection acted were passed in 1839; and every 
Momber of the Honse was supposed virtually to have giveu his consent to 
them. Mr. O'Brien perfectly weil knew that he was guilty of wilful dis 
ohedience to the orders ef the House by retusing to attend the Committee ; 
and the Attorney-General thought that the House could adopt no other 
course than to accede to Mr. Estcourt’s resolution. 

Mr. KE. B. ROCHE regretted that the subject had been introduced, lest it 
should compel those Members who coincided in opinion with Mr. O'Brien 
to take measures to impede the business of the House rather than submit 
to injustice. Besides, the people of Ireland, who coald not enter into Par 
liameutary technicalities, might think, if extreme measures were adopted 


against Mr. O’Brien that the House was actuated by personal hostility to | 


him 

Mr. WARBURTON had not the slightest doubt that the House had a 
right to see its decision curried into effect. He admitted the power; buthe 
did not think it was a matter of wisdom to call that power into exercise. — 
If, for any foolish reason given by a Member of that Hoase for not serving 
on a Select Committee on railway bills, the House was to take up the mat 


with foolish reasons to courtan avenviable notoriety of this sort 


And what 
would be gained by compelling attendance ? 


Unwilling members migtt 
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make their appearance and take their seats; but could the House compel 
them to take part in the business? He thought a better course would - 
to exempt Members from serving on Committees who assigned special rea- 
sons, but that the Select Committee should report their pames. With these 
views, he moved this ameadinent— That William Smith O’Brien, Esq., and 
any other Members of this House who in the course of the present session 
may think proper to siguify to the Committee of Selection, that they la 

claim on special grounds to be exempted from serving on Select Commit- 
tees on Railway Bills, shall be exempted accordingly ; and that it be an in- 
struction to the Committee of Selection to report to the House the names of 
all sach Members as may so claim to be specially exempted, and the grounds 


¢f | assigned for such exemption.’ 


r. JOHN O'CONNELL stated, that he had himself unwillingly sat on a 
Railway Committee ; but he denied the right of the house to compel his at- 
tendance. His attendance on that Committee, however, had enabled bim 
to oppose the Coercion Bill. But Mr. O’Brien having conwidered that the 
first brunt of that battle was over, had resolved to try the principle of his li- 
ability to serve on Railway Committees. Mr BROTHERTON, in seconding 
Mr. Warburton’s amendment, said, he had no wish to gratify Mr. O’Brien’s 
desire fur notoriety by sending him to the Tower: he did not wish to make 
a martyr ofhim. Mr. MORGAN O'CONNELL said, that Mr O'Brien was 
not shrinking from the discharge of any duty which he deemed himsel. 
called upon to undertake. If he had any idea of shrinking, there was no- 
thiug easier for him than to have set off for Ireland; from which the House 
wal not have found it very safe or easy to bring him back. 

Sir ROBET PEEL could see no other course for the House to adopt 
than to affirm Mr. Estcourt’s resolution. He thought that Mr. Warbur- 
ton’s amendment was a way of meeting the difficulty totally unworthy of 
his Parliamentary standing. On all such occasions, Sir Robert had felt it 
to be his duty to endeavour to support the dignity of the House of Comn- 
mons asthe popular branch of the Legislature. if the power in question 
was not given at the time of the Irish Uuion, the same thing must apply 
to the Scotch Union : but the power was inherent in the House of Com- 
mons. He was very sorry that the House had been forced into this con- 
test. It might be that gentlemen might wish to be made martyrs of, but 
that was nota ground on which to call upon Parliament to abandon this 
necessary power. 

Mr. GRATTAN and Mr. C POWELL spoke in defence of Mr. 
O’Brien. Mr. HUME upheld the power of the House to compel attend- 


ance. 

Sir THOMAS WILDE expressed his regret that Mr. O'Connell should 
have sanctioned the delusion entertained and acted upon by Mr. O'Brien. 
As tothe power of Parliement, it included everything that is necessary 
for the due performance of its duties. This is an axiom applying to all 
times and to all persons. All that the Irish Union had done had been to 
make certain Members of the Irish Parliament Members of the Imperial 
Parliament ; the character of that Parliament remaining the same as it 
was in ancient times, aad possessing all the powers and privileges that 
ever belonged to it. What could Mr. O'Connell mean by saying that the 
authority now claimed was not according to common law? ‘fhe common 
law had nothing to do with Parliamentary law. The Parliamentary law, 
which that House had often had occasion to consider, was a peculiar law 
passed for their own convenience ; and it was of as high authority, as 
o'd, and as necessary as the common law of the land. When his learned 
friend, then, used such an argumentas that, he must have been influenc- 
ed by a desire, exceedingly natural in him, to relieve a friend from a 
difficulty ; and could not have consulted his understanding and his know- 
ledge as a profound lawyer, which undoubtly he was. The House had a 
right to command the services of every Member, in any way which it 
thought proper. Sir Thomas hoped the motion would be acceded to 
without hesitation. 

Mr. DISRAELI, with a sarcastic allusion to Sir Thomas Wilde as never 
happier than when speaking on a privilege question—always making a 
triumphant speech on it, and always counselling the House toa course 
which led to defeat—suggested a little delay before coming to a decision 
on Mr. O’Brien’s case. [t was adinitted on all hands that no technical 
notice had been served upon him. So far as Mr. O’Brien was concerned, 
the House might fairly give him another opportunity of reconsidering his 
case, 

Mr. CHARLES BULLER observed that Mr. Disraeli’s ingenious plea- 
ding displayed rather a wish to serve his new friend, Mr. O’Brien, than 
that judgment and acumen which usually distinguished him. It appear- 
ed to Mr. Butler that the House was bound to notice the contempt. Any 

lea founded on want of notice was untenable : the most distinct notice 
fad been given, by the order of the House, passed in Mr. O’Brien’s hear- 
ing, and formally communicated to him in writing. 

Sir ROBERT INGLIS decidedly supported the motion. Mr. Fitzgerald 
opposed it. 

The House divided—For the amendment 15: against it 139. _A divi- 
sion then took place on Mr. Estcourt’s motion—For the motion, 133; 
against it, 13 

A discussion followed as to the manner in which the resolution should 
be followed up. 

Mr. ESTCOURT, as the Chairman ofthe Committee, moved Mr. 
O’Brien’s committal to the custody of the Sergeant at Arms. 

Lord MORPETH wished that some little time should be given to as- 
certaiu whether Mr. O’Brien would not himself be prepared to bow to the 
clearly ascertained and decided expression of opinion on the part of the 
House. He suggested the withdrawal of the motion, and the substitution 
of another—that the Speaker call npon Mr. O’Brien to attend in his place 
and hear the resolution just past by the House 

Mr. WARD and Mr. U’CONNELL approved of the debate being ad- 
journed. Sir Robert Peel concurred—* My own opinion is, we had much 
better avoid placing any impediment in the way of the honourable gentle- 
man’s calmly considering the matter. And I hope the honoyrable and 
learned gentleman, [Sir Thomas Wilde,] whose opinion I so highly value 
on this question, and who is entitled to the gratitude of the House for the 
manner in which he has fought its battles of privilege, will concur with 
me in thinking that we shall notin the slightest degree endanger the au- 
thority of the House, which, in common with me, he upholds, not for the 
dignity of the house itselr, but for the maintenance of the essential rights 
of the people, by using some torbearance, and affording some time to the 
honourable member for consideration.” 

hf ——— WILDE did not think that any harm could arise from 

the delay. 

During the conversation, Mr E. B. ROCHE intimated, that he had 
just received a communication from Mg. O’Brien, stating that his deter- 
mination remained unaltered, and expressing a wish thal the discussion 
might not be prolonged. 

Sir ROBER’ PEEL suggested that the House should take its own 
course, irrespective of the communication thus made. 

The debate was adjourned till Thursday. 

(During the latter part of the discussion, Mr. O’Brien was sitting at the 
extreme end of the gallery. After other business was entered upon, he 
took his seat in the body uf the House. On observing him, the Speaker 
advised him to leave the House till the termination of the adjourned de- 
bate. Mr. O’Brien retired.) 

On Thursday, Mr. ES COURT introduced the subject by expressing 
a hope that some member was authorized to make a communication te 
the House on the behalf of Mr. O’Brien. No response having been given, 
he moved— 

* That William Smith O'Brien, Esq., having been guilty of a contempt 
of this House, be for his said offence committed to the custody of the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms attending this House, during the pleasure of the House; and 
that Mr. Speaker do issue his warrant accordingly.’ — : 

Mr. EB. ROCHE, on the ground that Mr. O’Brien complained that he 
bad not been allowed a fair opportunity of addressivog the House in ex- 
planation of his conduct, moved as an amendment, that he * do attend in his 
place forthwith, for that purpose. F 

‘This proposal gave rise tu some discassion. Mr. O'CONNELL assigned 
as a reason why the House should consent to the amendmeut, that Mr, 
O’Brien felt dissatisfied with the manner in which Mr. O'Connell had ar- 
gued his case. Sir ROBERT PEEL thought the House should be guided 
by precedent; and asked the opinion of the Speaker. The SPEAKER 
stated, that he knew of no precedent according to which Mr. O’Brien 
could be allowed to address the House. — Mr. E. B. ROCHE bowed to the 
opinion of the Speaker, and withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. HENRY GRATTAN read a statement from Mr. O'Brien, mention- 
ing that when he declined to address the House on a previons occasion he 
acted under a misconception, Mr. MONCKTON MI LNES, with the view 
of enabling Mr. O'Brien to take part in the debates, moved that this debate 
be aljouraed to that day six months. Mr. CHARLES BULLER seconded 


- ; (200 | the wmeudment; but no division took place, and the original resolution 
ter ip this way, he did not know how many foolish Members might start up | 


passed nem. con. 
Siortly atterwards, the Sergeant-at-Arms appeared at the bar, and re- 
ported that he had taken Mr. O’Brien into custody, Subsequently, Mr. 
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announced that tomorrow he should move that Mr. O’Brien 
ay nora Still later in the evening, Sir ROBERT PEEL, referring 
to an entry in the votes of the 16th March, stated, that as the Lords Com- 
mittee on the operation of the Irish Poor-law had expressed a wish to exa- 
mine Mr. O’Brien, —who had assented, and the House had given him leave, 
—he thougit that Mr. O'Brien should be allowed to go before the Lords 
Committee tomorrow, the last day of the Committee’s sitting. Sir Robert 
submitted a motion to this effect; and it was at once agreed to. 


VISCOUNT HARDINGE AND LORD GOUGH. 


gf House of Commons, April 28, 1846. 
Sir R. PEEL appeared at the bar and brought up the following messages 
drom her Majesty, which were read to the house by the Speaker ;— 
*VICTOR(A REGINA,—Her Majesty, taking into consideration the 
reat and brilliant services performed by Henry Viscount Hardinge, Lieu- 
tenant General of her Majesty’s forces, and Governor General in india, in 
the course of the recent hostilities on the banks of the Sutlej and in the 
Panjaub, and being desirous to confer some signal mark of her favour on 
the said Henry Viscount Hardinge, and the two next surviving heirs male 
of his body, recommends to her faithful Commons the adoption of such 
measures as are necessary to carry into effect that purpose.” _ . 
‘VICTORIA REGINA,—Her Majesty, taking into consideration the 
eat and brilliant services performed by Hugh Lord Gough, Lieutenant 
neral and Commander in Chief of her Majesty’s and of the East India 
Company’s forces, in the recent hostilities on the banks of the Sutle) and 
in the Punjaub, and being desirous to confer some signal mark of her 
favour on the said Hugh Lord Gough, and the two next surviving heirs 
male oi his body, recommends to her faithful Commons the adoption of 
such measures as shall be necessary to carry into effect that purpose.’ 
Sir R. PEEL gave notice that he would move that her Majesty’s most 
gracious message should be taken into consideration on Monday next. 
The same message was received by the House of Lords. 
—_—_—_—p——— 


THE STEAM-SHIP ‘GREAT BRITAIN. 


This magnificcnt vessel, so worthy of the name she bears, sails on Satur- 
day next, under the guidance of her able avd popular commander, Captain 
Hoskin, The recess has been employed in doing all that science, and skill, 
and capital can accomplish in the way of a more rapid propulsion Last 
week the Great Britain made a preparatory trip in the Irish Channel, the 
result of which will be found set forth below in the letter of Captain Hos- 
kin to the Directors of the Company. It will be seen that the Great Bri- 
tain mousured strength with several first-class steamers. Amongst them 
the Sea King, which has hitherto deserved her sobriquet, by beating every- 
thing afloat. The leviathan steamer proved fully the Sea King’s match. — 

The alterations which have been made in the screw have worked admi- 
rably ; the number of her masts has been reduced to five—and the ves- 
sel will now, it is more than probable, prove as fast in speed as she is une- 
qualled in space, and strength, and accommodations. 


Great Britain §. 8. Liverpool, 30th April, 1846. 
TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE GREAT WESTERN STEAM SHIP CO. 


Gentlemen,—I have very great pleasure in acquainting you that the re- 
sult of our trial trip has been entirely satisfactory, and that the whole of 
the alterations have proved decidedly beneficial. 

The ship leit the Coburg Dock yesterday at ten minutes before one 
o'clock. We had Messrs. Brunel, Field, and Guppy, with Mr. J. Mr. 
Bright, and Mr. Woodcroft, patentee of the new screw, to witness our per- 
formance. 

We reached Holyhead at 20 minutes past 7, having beaten the Cork 
steamer ‘ Nimrod’ more than a mile per hour ;—during the night we ran 
slowly back, and at 4 a. m., this morning, the mail steamer ‘ Prince, was 
close to us; we then gave her steam, and left the Prince about a mile per 
hour ; again ran to her, and left her the second time at the same rate ; con- 
tinued making observations on the engines, &c., until we met the fast new 
iron steamer ‘Sea King,’ with which vessel we held way for about half an 
hour, as long as we could run for the shoals. 

The boilers have given ample steam without any difficulty, in fact, with 
easy firing; and our consumption of coals much lessened ;—the alterations 
in the air pump, valves, &c., have answered every expectation, and the 
screw is, beyond duubt, better than the old one 

We had jast 500 tons of coal on board when we started, and I fee! con- 
vinced our speed, under steam alone, is equal to any sea-going steumer ; 
and | also feel confident, that with the assistance of canvass, she will sur- 
pass, in speed, any vessel afloat. Our highest speed (steam alone) was 
11 5-8 nautical, or about 13 1-2 statute miles per hour, the engines at the 
time making 16 3-4 revolutions. We docked again at high water to-day. 





She Aion. __ 





Offering you, gentlemen, my hearty congratalation, 1 remain, most faith- 
fully yours, (Signed) JAMES HOSKIN. 

ARRIVAL Ok THE OverLAND Marz or Arai. 1.—Yesterday, the Overland 
Mail of Apri! the lst came to hand. It brings the gratilyiug intelligence 
of India being ina state of tranquillity, The Delhi Gazette Extraordinary 
contains several important documents connected with the treaty of peace 
between the indian Company and the Maharajah of Lahore, which was 
signed at Lahore the 9th March. By Article 3 the Maharajah cedes to the 
Company all the territory comprised between the rivers Beas and Sutlej. 
By Art. 4 the Maharajah, finding it impossible to complete the payment of 
the indemnity agreed upon, cedes to the Company all the mountain terri- 
tory comprised between the Beas and the Indus, inclosing the provinces of 
Cachmere and Mazarab. By Art. 5 the indemnity to be paid by the Maha- 
rajab is settled at filty lacs of rupees. lu a word, the Company obtains by 
Art. 10 the right of passage across the territory of Lahore by the troops 





engineer, and Mr. Richardson, have arrived at Valentia, to ascertain ite capa- 
bilities for a government packet station —Mr. Brooke, Q. C., has been ap- 
pointed to the vacant Mastership in Chancery. The appointment has given 
general satisfaction.——Her Majesty's steamer Dee has arrived at Galway 
with 110 tous of Indian corn. A cargo of oats has also been received in 
that city, which is deemed a most remarkable fact, as oats have prosealty 

trom Galway outward bound——Complaints are rife in all paris of 
the country with respect to the high price of Indian corn (in Sligo, it is stat- 
ed to be more expensive as an article of food than third rate Jrish floar), and 
the difficulties the poor people experience in getting it ground for use,—— 
Emigration from Ireland to the continent of North America is proceeding 
on a large scale. A vessel left Limerick a few days ago with 420 emigrants 
for Canada, 40 of whom bad their passage paid by their landlord. Another 
vessel is now about sailing from the same port with 120 emigrants for Que- 
bec.——The Marquis of Waterfurd has recently been ejecting some hun- 
dreds of poor persons from his estate, and the subject has created much at- 
tention, and given rise to a good deal of controversy. It is said, in extenua. 
tion of the marquis’s conduct, that the parties were squatters—strangere 
who had no right to the soil—_—The Rev. Mr. Walsh has been appointed 
Bishop of Kilkenny by the Pope. It is said thata ap took place be- 
tween the repeal and auti-repeal portion of the Roman Catholic ecclesiastics 
on this appointment. Dr. Sheep and Dr. Kennedy supported the success- 
{ul candidate; Dr. Higgins gave his influence to the Rev. Mr. Hanton, an 
ultra-repealer, It would appear from the issue, that the Pope has little 
sympathy for repeal——The American packet Camelia, Capt. French, 1090 
tons, arrived at Cork a few days since, bringing Indian corn to the amount 
of 25,000 bushels, with about 10,000 barrels of meal. 


—_—_——_>- 


(From the London Gazette.) 


The following article is substituted for that which appeared in the Ga- 
zette of the 7th inst :—] 

Whitehall, April 21, 1846.—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters 
patent to be passed under the Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Viscount 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, unto Lieutenant Gen- 
ral the Right Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge, G. C. B., Governor General of India 
and to the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, by the name, style, and 
title — Hardinge, of Lahore, and of King’s Newton, in the county 
of Derby. 

Whitehall, April 24.—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent 
to be passed under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, granting unto Matthew Charles Howard Gibbon, Esq., the of- 
fice of Richmond Herald, void by the promotion of James Pulman, Esq., to 
the office of Norroy King of Arma. 

Downing-street, April 24.—The Queen has beeu pleased to appoint Alex- 
ander Stewart, Esq., to be Master of the Rolls fur the province of Nova 
Scotia. 

Foreign Office, April 21 —Thbe Queen has been pleased to approve of Mr 
Thomas Roberts, as Consul at Milford Haven for his Majesty the King of 
the Belgians; the Queen has also been pleased to — ot Mr. Thomas 
Haire, as Consul at Gibraltar for the Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh 
Schwerin. 

Foreign Office, April 22—The Queen has been pleased to approve of Mr. 
James Henty, as Consul at Launceston, Van Dieman’s Laud, for his Majes- 
ty the King of Prussia. A 


THE ARMY. 


War Office, April21.—11th Light Drags.—Cornet T Y Dallas to be Lt 
by pur, v Somerville, who ret; L Aiexander, Gent, to be Cornet by pur, 
v Dallas, 1st Regt of Foot.—Capt J M Isaac, from half-pay unattached, 
to be Capt, v J M Carter, who exchanges; H F Jones, Gent, to be Ens by 
pur, v Waddilove, promoted in the 9th Foot. 4th Foot—J W Percy, 
Gent, to be Ens, without pur, v Coryton, promoted. 8th Foot—Lieut J 
Johnson to be Capt by pur, v Clowes, who ret; Ens R B Stowards, from 
the 13th Foot t be Lt by pur, v Johnson; Assist-Surg H C Martin, from 
the 87th Foot, to be Assist-Surg, v Johnstone, who exchanges, 9th Foot 
—Ens F W D Waddilove, from the 1st Foot, to be Lt by pur, v Forster, 
whose promotion, by pur, has been cancelled. 13th Foot—Quartermas- 
ter-Serg T Airey to be Ens, without pur, v Tyler, promoted; 11 M Jones, 
Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Stowards, promoted in the 8th Foot. Ith 
Foot—Ens W C Trevor to be Lt without pur, vice Douglas, appointed 
Adjt; Ens F Hammersley to be Lt by pur, v Trevor, whose promotion 
by pur, has been cancelled; Quartermaster-Serg G Slater to be Ens with- 
out pur, v Hammersley ; Lt W Douglas to be Adjt v Dwyer, promoted. 

20th Ft—J W D Adair Gent to be Ensign without pur, v Patterson pro. 
2ist Ft—Sec LtGC Dickens to be First Lt without pur, v Deare ap to the 
Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. 22d Ft—ES W Smith Gent to be Ens without 
pur, v Ussher pro. 23d Ft—H Servante Gent to be Sec Lt without pur, v 
Raynes pro. 25th Ft—Sergt Mj H M’Beath to be Ens without par, v Smith 
pro. 28th Ft—Ens A Wright to be Lt without pur, v Mitchell who res; 
P H P Aplin Gent to be Ens, v Wright. 32d Ft—Capt A L Balfour from 
72d Ft to be Capt, vC A Baines who ret on half pay unat. 36th Ft—Eus 
W H Fortescue to be Lt by pur, v Barnston whose promo by pur has been 
cancelled, 39th Ft—Assist Surg Charles Frederick Stephenson M D from 
the 50th Ft to be Assist Surg, v Stewart who exch. 42d Ft—J Cheethain 
M’Leod Gent to be Ens witbout pur, vice Chisholm promoted. 50th Ft— 
Assist Surg L C Stewart from the 39th Ft to be Assist Surg, vice Stephenson 
who exch. 68th Fti—Ens S W H Hawker to be Lt without pur, v Cotton 
ap to the Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment. 70th Ft—Ensign W B Doveton 
to be Lt without pur, vy Hopegood who ret; J U O’Brien Gent to be Ens by 
pur, v Doveton. 


71st Foot—T. B. Le Geyt, Gent., to be’Ens., without pur, vice Stuart, 





wherever required. By Art. 12 the Maharajah recognises Gholab Singh as 
independent sovereign of the territory which he at present possesses, and of 
whatever the Company shall choose to cede to him hereafter. 

On the 16th of March, a counter-treaty was sigued at Umriiter, between 
the Company and the Maharajah Gholab Singh. 

By Art. 1 the Company cedes to Gholab Singh the territory to the east of 
the Indus and west to the Rave. 

Art. 3 stipulates the payment to the Company by Gholab Singh of 
£800,000 

By Art. 6 Gholab Singh engages to joix all his troops to those of the 
Company in the operations which may take place within the limits of the 
Company’s territory. 

By Art. 19 Gholab Singh recognises the supremacy of England, in testi- 
mony of which he will pay annually to the English Government eleven 
goats and six Carlmere mules. 

Sir Charles Napier, by a > march, reached Lahore on the 3rd of 
March. He was received with every mark of distinction, and was about 
to return as Governor of Scinde. 

The hot months had begun in India, and a famine was apprehended fro 
the drought, the fall of rain during the last monsoon having been scanty. , 

The news from China only extends to the 27th of February, not Tate 
‘than that received by the previous mail. 

Tbe Dutch Government had declared its intentions of conquering the 
fertile island of Bali, containing nearly two millions of inhabitants. The 
merchanis of Singapore view this movement, it is said, with jealousy. 


promoted in the Royal-Canadian Rifle Regt- 72d Foot—Capt. A. Warren, 
from half-pay unattached, to be Capt., vice Balfour, appointed to the 32d 
Foot. 74th Foot—Lieut. C. B. Cardew to be Capt. by pur., vice Brevet- 
Major Campbell, who retires; Ensign F Fellowes to be Lieut. by pur, 
v Cardew ; A D Van Toll, Gent to be Ens without pur v Fellowes; E M 
Purvis, Gent tobe Ens without pur, vice Borton, promoted ; A J John- 
ston Gent to be Ens without pur, vice Williams promoted. 75th Foot— 
Ens W M’Geachy Keats to be Lient without pur, vice Berry appointed to 
the 24th Foot. 80th Foot—A Scheberras Gent to be Ens without pur, vice 
Wandesforde, promated. 87th Foot—Capt E White from half-pay unat- 
tached, to be Capt, vice G F Duckett who exchanges ; Assist-Surg W S$ 
Johnstone M D trom the Sth Foot to be Assist-Surg, vice Martin who 
exchanges. 91st Foot—R Baylis, Gent, to be Ens without pur,vice Thom, 
promoted. 92d Foot—Lieut A. P. Miller to be Capt by pur, vice Cox, 
who retires ; Ens W O’Bryen H Buchanan tobe Lieut. by pur, vice Miller 
G W H Ross, Gent to be Ens by pur, vice Buchanan. 
95th Foot—Major J. R. Raines, from half pay ubattached, to be Major, v 
T St L Alcock, who exchs; Serg W Smith to be Ensign without pur, v 
Maxwell, promoted. 97th foot—E K Jones, Gent, to be Ensign, without 
pur, v Ferris, promoted. 
3d West India Regt.—To be Lieuts without pur—Ensign WS Camming, 
v Mayne appointed to the 22d Foot; Ensign W C Bancrolt, v Davidson, 
appointed to the $4th Foot. 

Unattached—Brevet-Major J R Raines, from the 95th Foot, to be Major, 
without purchase. 


Brevet—Capt I’ White, of the 87th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 








Tue overtanp Matt rrom Inpia.—Shortly after the dispatch of our 
‘paper by the steam ship Cambria, on the 19th ult., we received, by ex- 
press from Paris, news from India, and as we anticipated— i 

Peace is restored inthe Punjaub. 
of Lahore. 

Arrangements were fast making for the occupation of the conquered 
country, which is exceedingly fertile, and will yield an annual revenue of 
£400,000. The chieftown is Jullinder, with 40,000 inhabitants; Phul- 
loor, Pugwarra, and Sultanpore are also of note. The cantonments of the 
British will not be far distant from Lahore, so asto be able to keep down 
all attempts at insurrection. The Ranee and Gholab Singh are plotting 
for each other’s overthrow. The object of the queen-mother is to promote 
her paramour Lall Singh to the wuzeer-ship. 

Permission was given in the general orders of the 25th Feb. to the men 
of the 16th Lancers and of the 31st Foot to volunteer in other corps. 
These regiments are to come by water to Bombay, and there to e:mnbark 
for Hurope 

The news from Scinde is not of remarkable interest, Sir Charles Na- 
pier having been fired at on going up the river Sutlej, landed at Ooch, and 
proceeded to Bhawulpore, where he landed on the 20th of February, visit- 
ed the Rajah, and set out on the 22nd for Ferozepore to join the Governor- 
General. The distance is 230 miles. He had not arrived at Lahore on 
the first of March. 

The Nizam’s dominions are in a state of inextricable comfusion 


The British forces are in possession 


The Governor of Bombay, Sir G. Arthur, has had a severe fit of illness, 


but was recovering. 


—_—_—_— 


Memorandum—The Christian name of Brevet-Major Houghton, of the 
63d Regt of Bengal N | is Richmond, not Richard, as stated in the Gazette 
of the 3d inst. The Christian names of Ensign Swaffield, of the 31st Foot, 
are Charles James Orton. 

Office of Ordnance, April 20.—Royal Artillery—Sec Capt J W Ormsby 
to be Capt, v Gore, retired on full pay; First Lieut Hon G T Devereux to 
be Sec Capt, v Ormsby ; Sec Lieut W B Saunders to be First Lieut, v De- 
vereux; Sec Capt AJ Taylor to be Capt, v Poulden, retired on fall pay ; 
First Lieut R Blackwood to be Sec Capt, v Taylor; Sec Lieut C H Smith 
to be First Lieut, v Blackwood. 
| War-Ofice, April 28.—10th Light Drags—Major H F Bonham to be 

Lt-Col by pur, v Wallington who ret: CaptG A F Quentin tobe Major 
by pur, v Bonham ; Lt W A Hyder to be Capt by pur, v M’Donough who 
ret; Lt Sir T Munro Bart to be Capt by pur, v Quentin. 2d Foot—Lt 
C E Thornton from the 56th Foot to be Lt, v Mainwaring who ex- 
changes. 7th Foot—Lt H W W Wynn to be Capt by pur, v Lord J But- 
ler who ret; Ens H Charlton from the Ist Foot te be Lt by pur, v W 
Wynn. 8th Foot—Gen Sir C DrummondG C B from the 49th Foot to 





be Col, v General Sir H Bayly dec ; Capt F S Holmes to be Major by 
pur, Vv Roper who ret ; Capt A Cunningham from the 34th Foot to be 
Capt, v Dickenson who exchanges: Lt W T Granville to be Capt by 
pur v Holmes ; Capt E G Daniell from the 55th Foot to be Capt, v Gran- 
ville who exchanges ; Ens WH Herrick, from the 66th Foot to be Lt 
by pur, v Granville. 13th Foot—K R Murchison Gent to be Ens by pur, 
iv l'rere promoted in the 24th Foot. 15th Foot—Gen Sir P Riall from 
| the 74th Foot to be Col, v General Sir M Dis rey K C B dec. 


Zist Foot 


}—W T M’Grigor Gent to be Sec Lt without pur, v Dickins promoted 
The town ball of Cashel fell, a few days back, and injured a number of | 24th Foot—Lt-Col R Brookes, from half-pay unatt tobe Lt-Col, v 4D 
persons. Two have since died of their injuries. ——The Irish barrister who Townsend who exchanges ; Capt H Paynter tobe Major by pur, ¥ Marsh 


was recently convicted of bigamy in Dublin, was sentenced to transporta- who ret ; Lt E Wodehouse to be Capt by pur, v Paynter; Lt E J Flem- 
tion for seven years |——T he building of the new colleges in Ireland is to | 2" t© be Capt by pur, v Leslie, who ret ; Ens A E Frere from the 13th 
be commenced forthwith.——Lord De Freyne has 550 men employed in his Foot to be Lt without pur, v Rutledge who ret; Ens W Selby to be Lt 





demesne, with the view of circulating wages. 


Mr. Walker, government | 6Y pur, ¥ Wodehouse ; Ens J Daubeny to be Lt by pur, v Fleming 


;ES 


—— 


Bull Gent to be Ens by pur, v Selby ; E G Hibbert Gent to be Ens by pur, 
v Daubeny. 

32d Foot—Lieut C Richardson from the 89th Foot, to be Lieut v Philipps 
who exchanges. 34th Foot—Capt C F B G Dickinson from the 8tn Foot, 
to be Capt v Robertson, who exchanges. 35th Foot—8 F Blythe Gent to be 
Ensign, without pur v Cuming, promoted in the 24th Foot. 36th Foot—C 
H Carew Gent to be Ensign without purchase, v Fortescue, promoted. 49th 
Foot—Maj Gen Sir E Bowater to be Col v Gen Sir G Drummond, appointe 
ed to the 8th Foot. 55th Foot—Capt W T Granville, from the 8th Foot, to 
be Capt v Daniell, who exchanges. 56th Foot—Lieut E M H Mainwaring, 
from the 2d Foot to be Lieut v Thornton, who exchanges. 65th Foot— 
Capt O B D’Arcey, from half pay unatt to be Capt v W 8 Cook, who ex- 
changes. 68th Foot—J B Digby Gent to be Ensign, without purchase, v 
Hawker, promoted, 71st Foot—L Brown Gent to Ensign without par- 
chase, v Newman, promoted. 73d Foot—Staff Sur of the Second Class N 
S Campbell, to be Sar v MBean, _—-, to the Staff. 74th Foot—Maj 
Gen Sir A Cameron, K C B te be Col v Gen Sir P Riall, appointed to the 
15th Foot. 75th Foot—R Barter Gent to be Ensign without purchase, vice 
Keats, promoted ; Paymaster J Nicholson, from the 84th Foot, to be Paymas- 
ter, v Eddy, who exchanges. 34th Foot—Paymaster G H Eddy, from the 
75th Fout, to be paymaster, v Nicholson, who exchanges. 89th Foot— 
Lieut J L Philipps, from the 32d Foot, to be Lieut v Richardson, who ex- 
changes. 92d Foot—Lieut A Stewart to be Capt without purchase, v Sir 
WwW Macgregor, Bart dec; Evsign E P Mann to be Lieut v Stewart; AJ Ro- 
bertson, Gent to be Ensign, v Mann; Assist Surg 1) Downes, M.D. from the 
Staff, to be Assist Surg v Millingen apppointed to the Staff. 

Rifle Brigade—H 8 H Cornewall Gent to be Second Lt by p, v Addiag- 
ton who ret. 

1st West India Regt—A Morphy Gt to be Ens without pur, v Ficklin, ap 
to the R! Canadian Rifle Regt, 

3d West India Regt—C H Martin Gent to be Ensign without pur, vice 
Camming prom; G 8 Tyler Gent to be Ensign without pur, vice Brancroft 


rom. 
. Unattached—Major R Brookes from tlie 69th Regiment to be Lieut Col, 
without pur. 
Brevet—Capt P Gordon of the 11th Regt of Bengal Native Iufantry, to be 
Maj in the Army in the East Indies. 
# Hospital Staff—Serg J A D M’Bean from the 73d Foot to be Staff Surgeon 
of the Second Class, v Campbell appointed to the 73d Foot ; Assist Surgeon 
JC Millingen from the 92nd Ft to te Assist Surg to the Forces, v Downes 
ap to the 92nd Foot. 
Office of Ordnance, April 27.—Ordnance Medical Department—Tempo- 
rary Assist Surg ES Protheroe to be Assist Surg. 
War Office, May 1, 1846 —1st Regt of Life Guards—Cornet and Sub Lt 
W G Earl of Munster to be Lt by pur, v Lord Glamis who ret; H S Craw- 
ley Gent to be Cornetand Sub Lt by pur, v the Earl of Munster. 6th Dra- 
goon Guards—Lieut E Warriner to be Capt by pur, v Taylor who retires ; 
Cornet H L Carter to be Lieut by par, v Warriner; E M'Evoy Gent to be 
a by pur, v Walker prom; J M Heath Gent to be Cornet by pur, vice 
arter. 
13th Light Drags—Lieut R E Blake, from the 22d Foot, to be Lieut., by 
ur, vice Hyder, promoted; A J Loftus, from the 97th Foet to be Lieut., 
»y pur, vice Sir T Manro, Bart promoted. 12th Light Dragse—Capt W H 
Hare, from half-pay 5ist Foot, to be Capt vice S A Capel, who exchanges; 
Lieut D A Monro to be Capt by par, vice Hare, who retires ; Cornet and 
Adjt J de Montmorency M Prior to have the rank of Lieut ; Cornet HG 
Sutton to be Lieut by pur, vice Monro; J W Fox, Gent to be Cornet by 
pur, vice Sutton, 14th Light Drags—J W, Bennett, Gent to be Cornet, by 
pur, vice Rosser, promoted in 10th Light Drags. Ist Foot—E H Finney, 
Gent to be Ensign by par, vice Charlton, promoted ia 7th Foot. 3d Foot— 
Lieut. W Ponall, from Ceylon Rifle Regt to be Lieut vice Stewart, who 
exchanges. 8th Foot—Ensign J. Biggs, from 69th Foot, to be Ensign vice 
Daniel, appointed to the 69th Foot. 12th Foot—H D Barry, Gent to be 
Ensign without pur. vice Brydon, deceased. 23d Foot—R V Dickens, 
Gent to be Second Lieut without pur, vice Servante, whose appointment 
has been cancelled. 29th Foot—J W Bostock, Gent to be Ensign by pur, 
vice Barry, who retires. 37th Foot—Lieut J H Mushet to be Capt by 
pur,-vice Shum, who retires; Ensign C. Luxmoore to be Liout by par, 
vice Mushet; T Jackson, Gent to be Ensign by pur, vice Luxmoore 
52d Foot—Eus A L Peel to be Lieut by pur, v Harenc who rets; G P 
Heathcote Gent tobe Ens by pur, v Peel. 56th Foot—To be Capts with- 
out par—Lieut R W Lacy; Lieut J Waddell. To be Lieuts without par, 
—Ens A M’Donald from 92d Foot; Eas W F Ward; Ens H © Lanauze, v 
re To be Ens without par—G Thorne, Geat; J K Humfrey, Gent, H 
Eccles, Gent, v Ward: S W L Cheethan, Gent, v Lanauze. 59th Foot— 
Capt GF F Boughey to be Maj by pur, v Gordon who rets; Lieat C T 
Wilson to be Capt by pur, v Boughey; Ess W J Hoare tobe Lieut by pur, 
v Wilson; G G Mosley, Gent to be Ens by pur, v Hoare. 69th Foot—Ens 
W G Daniel from 8th Foot to be Ens, v Biggs appointed to the 8th Foot.— 
74th Foot—Maj W W Crawley to be Lieut-Col without pur, v E J Crabbe 
who rets on full pay; Capt A F Ansell to be Maj, v Crawley; Lieut E C 
Munns to be Capt, vice Ansell; Eas W C Bruce to be Lieut, y Munns ;— 
Brydon, Gent to be Eos, v Brace. 76th Foot—Ens J E Large to be Lieut 
without p, v Lacy appointed Adjt; Lieut H H Lacy to be Adjt, v Ferns 
prom; Quartermaster-Sergt J Dunlop to be Ens without pur, v Brown, 
whose appointment has been cancelled; N C Browne Gent, to,be Ens, ¥ 
Large. 89th loot—Ens F A Hardy from 93th Foot to be Ens, v Kippen, 
who exchs. 
92d Foot—C Camphell, Gent to be Ens without pur, v M‘Donald prom 
in the 56th Foot. 98th Ioot—Ens H N Kippen from 89th Foot to be Ens, 
v Hardy who exch. 


Ceylon Rifle Regt.—Lt D Stewart from the 3d Foot to be Lt, v Pownall 
who exch. 

Brevet—Capt W EF Hare of the 12 Light Drags to be Maj in the Army; 
Brevet Lt-Col J T Leslie late of the Bombay Artillery, to have the local 
rauk of Lt-Col while employed as Recruiting Officer for the East I. Com- 

any’s Service at Newry; Lt-Col H B Smith late of the Maclras Cavalry, to 
ond the local rank of Lt-Col while employed as Recruiting Officer for the 
E 1 C’s Service at Bristol. 
Hospital Staff—W Simpson, MB to be Assist-Surg to the Forces, v J 
Tonnere who rets on half-pay. 

Memorandum—The Christian names of Lt Thomson, on half-pay Unat- 
tached, are Thomas James, not Thomas Jones, as previously s'ated. 

Orrick oz Orpnance, April 29—Corps of Royal Eng—Brevet Lt-Col G 
Phillpotts to be Lt-Col, v Barney ret on half-pay ; Sec Capt J Chaytor to be 
Capt, v Phillpotts; First Lt E Reynolds to be Sec Capt, v Chaytor; Sec Lt 
H Phillpotts to be First Lt, v Reynolds 

————<= 
PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 
Fromthe Mobile Advertiser, May 12. 


Later fromthe Army! Arrival of the Steamship New York! Victory! 
Victory! Glorious News ! Point Isabel relieved ! Matamowas reduccd to 
ashes!! The American Army lriumphant !! 700 Mexicans killed !. 
A general Blockade of the a ordered! 

After a painful suspense of several days, news reached us of a blow be 
ing struck by the Americans. The prowess of our brave soldiers has made 
the perfidious Mexicans bite the dust. The serpent of the Mexican arms 
now wri'bes in death agony in the grasp of the American Eagle. Victory 
perches upon our banner! Honour to Major Ringgold of the 34 Artillery, 
and his brave companions for their defence of the American camp Cheers, 
nine times nine for our country, and its free institutions! !! 


From the N.O. Commercial Times 


It is with feelings of heart felt gratitude and the deepest satisfaction that we 
take up our pen to record the brilliant result] of the first great blow strack 
by Gen. Taylor and his glorious little army. The fame of the American 
arms has been signally vindicated. With an inferiority of forces so dispro- 
portionate as to have caused the deepest anxiety for Gen. Taylor and his 
gallant band, they have gained a great, a glorious, anoble, a most triumph- 
ant victory. Seven hundred Mexicans were left dead on the field of battle 
—Matumoras is reduced to ashes—Point Isabel is relieved. Such are the 
immediate results of this magnificent exploit : 

The reception of this gratifying news will cause the National pulse to vi- 





brate from one extremity of the Union to the other. The thunder of the 
| artillery which was fired last evening, in honour of this gallant achievement, 

will roll, responsively, from State to State—from city {to city—from village 
to village—from hamlet to hamlet—unuatil it reverberates from the rock girt 
cliffs of Maine, and the mouutaina of Vermont, echoing # nation’s grata. 
tude. 


‘ The battle is not to the strong, nor the race to the swift. An over- 
ruling Providence has mercifully preserved our little army, apparently 
devoted to destruction, and scattered the Mexican host like chaff before the 
wind. It is proper that some public demonstration of rejoicing should 
be evinced to commemorate this vuspicious commen ement of the war, 
New Orleans ought to take the lead, as being most directly int T sted in 
the success of the American arms.—W hat say our citizens to an illumina- 
tion, or a public thanksgiving ? 

The news reached this eity last evening, at 10 minutes before 9 o’clock, 
and it would be impossible to describe the enthusiasm with which it was 
received. The popul ation app¢ ared to be sudde nly quadrupled—the 





streets presented one living mass o! human beings—joy was depicted 
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every countenance, and one universal prayer of thanks ascended on 
hie We promptly issued an extra, ocntelning the pith of the news, 
and now hasten to place all the particulars we have received bgt our 
readers. By the arrival of the steamship New York, Captain Philips, 
which came up late last evening, we have received the following gratify- 
ing intelligence from the Galveston News. wil ’ 

We neve been kindly furnished by ——_ Philips, of the steamship 
New York—which has just arrived—with the following highly interest- 
ing and important news. a 

We publish laterelly {rom Captain Philips’ report. , 

The following report is from Capt. Walker, of the Texas Rangers, who 
had arrived on the 5th inst. at 4 P. M., from the entrenchment opposite 
Matamoras. te 

We learn that an engagement had taken place between the United 
States and Mexican forces. The particulars, a8 far as we can learn, are as 
 Geed i f the 3d inst 

General Taylor, on the evening of the 3d inst., 
with a detnahtalint of United flentes troops, lor the purpose of i oy 
eommunication between Point Isabel and the entrenchment. Ont : 
morning of the 4th, the Mexicans, taking advantage of his ~ aa a 
daybreak opened a heavy cannonade on the entrenchments, whict a 
gallantly returned by the United States troops, who, in thirty minu - 
silenced the enemy's batteries and reduced the city of Matamoras to 
ashes. ’ \ , i 

orning of the Gth.—A gentleman who has just arrived from the field 

of Mattie’ iA forms us that the slaughter among the Mexicans was 
tremendous ; that upwards of seven hundred lay dead on the field of bat- 

the, and that the number of houses left in Matamoras was not sufficient to 
ate the wounded, 7 

ie to accounts received at Point Isabel, the number of M exi- 

cans in and ‘about Matamoras. tr estimated at ten thousand men, and 

i ts were daily expected. . ; 

"Gen. Taylor was to bears Point Isabel on the 6th instant, with a detach- 
ment of troops, determined ts open commanications between Point Isabel 
and the army opposite Matamoras, which has for some days past been cut 
off, and only effected in one instance by the valiant and undaunted Walker, 
of the Texas Rangers, whose horse was shot from under him in the attempt, 
aad the loss of six men. é ‘i 

Santiago and Isabel are now under Martial Law—every citizeu comp - 
od to do military duty. 7 

On the vere Ae od the 6th, previous to the departure of the New York, 
heavy cannonades were heard, and supposed to be another attack from the 
Mexicans on the U. 8. troops opposite Matamoras. : 

Great excitement prevailed at Point [sabel and Santiago up to one o clock, 
P. M., when the New York took her departure. Arrived at Santiago on 
the 6th inst., echr. Decatur from New]Orleans ; U. S. schr. Flirt will leave in 
a day or two tor New Orleans. Steamer Monmouth lett on the 5th, bound 
to Aransas, for the purpose of bringing every man capable of doing duty, te 
the camp at Santiago. ; 

Mc Keister and Radcliff are the names of two among the six men who 
were killed in forcing their way through the Mexicans to the U. States camp. 

The subjoiued account is from the Galveston Civillian: 

Gen. Taylor proceeded with the main body of the aruly in order to se- 
eure Point Isabel, which was menaced, and open the communication, os 
oaly 700 or 800 men in the camp opposite Matamors. oe en - 
ed without interruption, but the Mexicans thought the diminishe force in 
carp offered a favourable opportunity for its capture—attacked it and were 
repulsed with severe loss—some say several hundred, The loss on our side 
not stated, but very insignificant. Our batteries were opened on Matamoras, 
and reduced the place to ruins, or nearly so. a 

This was on the 3d, and the fighting continued until night. Walker, the 
well known Texan soldier and spy, then took forty men to carry the news 
tw Gen. Taylor at Point Isabel, during the night. He lost six men on the 
way and had his horse shot under him, bat got in. ; 

Our troops are in fine spirits. Gen. Taylor was to leave with a large force 
ow Thursday morning, for the camp opposite Matamoras. 








left the entrenchment 


———— 
GREAT PUBLIC MEETING IN NEW YORK TO 
SUPPORT THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


From the Courier and Enquirer of May 20. 
MEETING IN THE PARK 

The meeting called yesterday afternoon, to express the sentiments of the 
citizens of New York upon the existing state of Liestilities between the Uni- 
ted States aud Mexico, was one of the largest, if not the very largest ever 
beld in this city 

Three stands were erected in the Park, one in front of the Hall, and one 
@a cither wing, from each of which floated a beautiful national flag, while 
om the main stand, an excellent band of music was stationed, who played 
mt intervals beautiful and patriotic airs. 

The balcony of the City Hall was crowded with ladies and gentlemen, 
aad indved the whole coupd'cil was striking and imposing. J 

The arrangements of the various sub-committees had ail been so admi- 
rably perfected, there was not the least confusion or disorder. Policemen 
were stationed about to look out fur pickpockets, to whom such a gathering 
was agod send, and one rascal, who began bis operations befure the com- 
mencement of the meeting, was hurried off in the quickest possible time, 
aud properly cared for at the chiet’s office. 

Atsix o'clock. a posse of officers cleared a passage through the dense 
sanes of human beings packed on the platform in front of the Hall, through 
which the officers of the mecting and speakers walked in processivn to their 
assigned places. 

Whe Mayor presided at the principal stand, Ald. Cozzens on the west, 
amd Gen. Lioyp on the east side. 

The meeting, which at this time numbered not less than ten thousand, 
was called to order by Ald. Gray, and organized by the appointment of the 
following officers :— 

ANDREW H. MICKLE, Mayor of the City, Chairman. 


Vice PresipEnts. 
Miajor William Popham William Paulding 
Aaron Clark Philip Hone 
leaac L. Varian James Harper 
Reubert H. Morris William F. Havemeyer 
Jacob Ames Nicholas Schureman 
J DePeyster Ogden Lora Nash 
Coraclius V. Anderson Alexander Stewart 
James C. Sioneall John Leveridge 
John C. Hamilton James McCullough 
Alfred Ashfield Joseph Keeler 
Nathaniel Pierce William Quackenbush 
Abraham B. Rich Uzal P. Ward 
Gen. W. Gibbs McNeal Jay Jarvis 
Gen. Henry Storms Adam P. Pentz 
Btepheo Whiiney John Targee 
David Banks J Sherman Brownell 
Stephen Hh. Feeks E. K} Collins 
Henry Vaudewater James G. King 
William L. Prall James Lee 
William Whitlock Anthony Compton 
Richard J. Smith Christian H. Sand 
David Grabum Minard Latever 
Frederick R. Lee Egbert Benson 
Biyndert Van Schaick Eldad Holmes 
Jobn Coger, Jr. Maximilian Rader 
Hawilton Fish. 


Stephen Allen 

Walter Bowne 
Cornelius W. Lawrence 
William B Cozzens 
Thomas O'Connor 

Gen. Chas. W. Sandford 
Patrick Dougherty 
Saul Ailey 

Lyman Candee 
Aste R. Lawrence 
Jacob A. Westervelt 
James T. Brady 
William V. Brady 
Mangle M. Quackenbos 
Gen. Jobn Lloyd 
Edward H. Nicoll 
Elias G. Drake 
Campbell P. White 
Edward Prime 

Gen. James Lynch 
David Brown 
Abraham Hatfield 
Elijah F. Purdy 

John M. Bradhurst 
George Folsom 


SecreETARIEs. 
Edmund B Green 
Dr. Daniel H. Carpenter 
Frederick W. Weigand 
Lathrop S. Eddy 
George Taylor 
Samuel A Crapo 
Clarkson Crolius 
Wm. M. McArdle 
John Mc Mahon 
Dr. S. R. Harris 
Robert B. Boyd Alexander W, Bradford 
Jobn Van Cott Jobn Colgan 
Charles § Dougherty Peter Parks. 


After the meeting was organized, Mr. F. A. Nasa sang a national song 
written for the occasion by Geo. P. Morris, Esq. witha powerful chorus 
by the * Vocal Union,’ under the direction of Henry Meiaas, Esq., accom- 
panied by the bend. The effect of this anthem was really beautiful, and it 
was loudly and deservedly applauded. 

Levi D. Stamm, Esq., then read the following resolations, which were 
aiopted with acclamation—the one adverting to Gen. Taylor and his gallant 
treops, being received with the most enthusiastic applause :— 

The Citizens of the City and County of New York in the General Meet- 
sag Assembled inview of the fact that‘ a State of War exists between 
the Government of Mexico and the Untied Slates,’ pass the following 
Teaclutions: 


H. F. Quackenbos 
Thomas ‘Tileston 
James S. Sandford 
William Hall 
William Gage 
James E. Wood 
We. Mackay 
Henry Arcularius 
Daniel W. Norris 
William Senn 


Joseph C. Albertson 
Theodore E. Tomlinson 
Henry E. Davies 
Thomas W. Tucker 
Charles Hunter 
James 8. Carpentier 
Morgan Morgans 
Patrick Rafferty 
Wao. H. Cornell 

Dr. Wm. F. Piatt 
Joseph Hopkins 
Marcellus Elis 









Resolved, That the aggravated and multiplied wrongs to which our country 
has been subjected by the authorities of Mexico, for a lung series of years, 
and for which reparation has been repeatedly demanded, and continues to 
be withheld, and which are at last followed bythe refusal to receive an En- 

voy appointed to make an amicable adjustment of existing controversies, 
and consummated by actual hostilities, have brought our relations with that 
nation to a crisis in which forbearance ceases to be a virtue, and submission 
would be deemed pusillanimous by the civilized world. 

Resolved, That thie meeting cordially approve of the authority given by 
Congress to the President of the United States to call out 50,000 men and for 
the employment of the army and navy of the United States in defending the 
American soil thus unexpectedly assailed, and in the signal and ever aveng- 
ing punishment of its invaders : that this is a in cause in which we can ap- 
peal with entire confidence for the purity of our motives to the God of battles 
and witha full reliance upon the resistless energies of our fellow citizens to 
defeat the enemy and preserve the integrity of the Union ; and we hereby 
pledge our lives and fortunes to support the Government of the United 
States in the just and necessary WAR in which we are now engaged with 
Mexico. 

Resolved, That it is the public expectation that this government will 
be prompt, vigorous, and extensive in its operations by land and sea—of- 
fensive and defensive. ‘That in the successful prosecution of the war the 
moral standing of the government of the United States with the govern- 
ments of the world is*more or less involved. That, therefore, vigour, promp- 
titude, decision, and a wise liberality are imperatively requisite on the 
part of the constitutional authorities to beget confidence in the navy and 
army, and among the people, so essential to lead to a result at once brief, 
honourable, and triumphant. 

Resulved, ‘That for the purpose of anticipating any requisition that may 
be mede upon the city and county of New York, it is respectfully re- 
quested that the Common Council extend every facility for the enrol- 
toent of volunteers, by granting the use of such public buildings as are 
convenient for places of rendezvous; and that the military companies 
now organized be requested immediately to hold a convention to adopt an 
efficient system of enrolment, and devise means for the harmonious action 
of all those patriotic citizens who feel disposed to respond to any call the 
government may make upon them. 

Resolved, That aCommittee of Safety, consisting of twenty-five citizens, 
be appointed by the Chair, with authority to coliect such information, 
and make such suggestions to the National Government as the interests of 
the county and the city of New York will seem to require. 

Be it further Resolved, That the thanks of the citizens of New York be, 
and they are hereby presented to Gen. Taylor, and the officers and soldiers 
under his command, for the consummate skill and undaunted courage dis- 
played by them on the 4th inst., in an engagement with and defeat of the 
enemy before Matamoras, which has decked with fresh laurels the gallant 
General and his brave officers and soldiers, and covered the American 
arms with unfading glory. i 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded by the presiding 
officer of this meeting to Gen Taylor, with a request that the same may 
be communicated to the officers and soldiers under his command. 

Resolved, That a copy of the proceedings of this meeting, signed by 
the officers, be transmitted to the President of the United States and to 
both Houses of Congress. 

David Graham, Esq., was then introduced to the immense assemblage, 
and was received with great enthusiasm. He urged all Americans of all 
creeds and parties, to give their undivided and cheerful support to the gov- 
ernment in every measure tending to bring the war to a speedy and honoura- 
ble termination. 

It is impossible to give any idea of the different speeches, but so far as we 
were enabled to hear them, all breathed an unflinching devotion to our 
country—a magnanimous intention of burying all differences and distinctions 
—a waving of all inquiry into causes, and an earnest invocation to aid the 
Government in every measure necessary to hasten the termination of the 
War 

On the main platform the principal speakers were David Graham, Gen. 
P. 8S, Smith, of Philadelphia, John McKecn, James T. Brady, Theodore E. 
Tomlinson, Isaiah Rynders, and otbers. 

On the East wing, Gen. Lloyd, Edw. Stratran, Jaues Bunn, Lorenzo B. 
Shepard, Garritt Gilbert, and others. 

On the first stand, Robert H. Morris, Mr. E. Lehman, of Philadelphia, J. 
S. Voorhees, Mr. McVherson, Col. Brooks, of Michigan, who was in the 
war, and others. 

Another meeting was organized in front of the Hall of Records, which 
could not have reached less than two or three thousand, and at seven o’clock, 
when the greatest number were assembled, there must have been at least 
thirty thousand people. 

As the shades of evening drew ou, a magnificent Drammond light was 
placed on the balcony ot the City Hall, casting its splendid effulgence far and 
wide, and giving an air of grandeur and picturesqueness tu the scene which 
cannot readily be described. 

During the evening a salate of one hundred guns was fired from two field 
»ieces stationed in the rear of the main stand, and rockets were seut up at 
requent intervals. 

The meeting and proceedings are things long to be remembered, and no 
one can doubt that the Empire City of the Empire State will nobly, prompt- 
ly and cheerfully respond to any call that may be made upon her, in redemp- 
tion of the pledge given in the resolution, to ‘ devote our lives and fortunes 
to the support of the country.’ 

The apy Ng pa were appointed the Committee of Safety, in ac- 
cordance with the fifth resolution :— 

Wn, F. Havemeyer David Graham 
Egbert Benson James T Brady 
Alex. F. Vache E. i. Ely 
Hamilten Fish Wm. L. Prall 
Stephen Whitney Jobn Leveridge 
Theedore E. Tomlinson James Harper 
Robert Smith Alonzo A. Alvord 
Abraham R. Lawrence Dudley Selden 
Ogden Hoffman 

The above Committee are requested to meet at the Mayor's office this 

evening at six o'clock. A. H. Miexce. President, 


; Wm. B. Cozzens 
Edward Prime 
Prosper Vi. Wetmore 
Stephen R. Harris 
Solomon Townsend 
George H. Purser 
S Jones Mumford 
David 8. Jackson 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 1-2 @ 109. 
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By the Cunard steamer, Britanni#, we have received our regular files of 
British papers to the 5th instant. 

The intelligence is not very important. On the subject of Oregon, the 
public journals are nearly silent, and the government have made no move- 
ment in the matter; but the news recently gone from this country in refer- 
ence to the affairs wf the Rio Grande, will give all parties abundance of oc. 
cupation. 

The two great measures before Parliament have made but little progress. 
The Irish Coercion Bill, however, after a long debate, was at length read a 
first time on the Ist of May, and passed that reading as follows :—For the 
bill 274, against it 125—majority 149 This bill, it is now understood, will 
remain in abeyance until the Corn Law Bill shall have got through the 
House of Commons, and three weeks, it is estimated, will be consumed in 
this operation. The ultimate fate of the bill is still doubtful. The intro- 
duction of the Irish Bill has certainly damaged the Corn Bill, and it is affirm. 
ed that a portion of the Irish repeal party will vote with the tories against 
it, in order to spite the Ministry, and, if possible, throw Sir Robert Peel out 
of office. The Irish repeal party has, indeed, assumed a new and important 
phase; the lines of a division are apparent, Mr. Smith O’Brien leading off 
the more ultra, and Mr. O'Connell still ruling the moderate. Mr. O’Con- 
nell will vote with Sir Robert Yeel on the Corn Bill; but what Mr. O’Brien 
and his immediate clique may do, is somewhat uncertain. This uncer- 
tainty, Bell’s Messenger, a protection paper, says, will induce the Premier 
to be more moderate; and the imminent danger threateaing the protection 
party will induce them to yield a little rather than lose all. The Messen- 
ger fears a break up of the ministry and a dissolation of Parliament, as that 
would bring in the whigs ; 


it therefore speaks ot a compromise, which imay 


be brought about by the fears of Sir Robert Peel of being deserted by a 
part of the Irish legion, and the apprehension created by the talent and 
influence suddenly developed by the new protection leader, Lord George 


Bentinck. The following are the concluding paragraphs of a long article in 
that paper of the 2d instant. 








“It is the opinion of some persons, that Sir R. Peel will resign ; but yea 





do not thiu« so, for two reasons, In the first place, he is pledged to Lord 


John Russell and the Whig party, as the condision of their continuing sup- 
port (without which he has no whatever), that he will use ali hiseffort 
to carry the bill. Secondly, itis understood also that be stands pledged to 
the Queen, not indeed to carry the bill because her Majesty entertains any 


wish for it in itself, but as the means of saving her from the personal dis- 
quietude and annoyance of forming a new ministry under a state of parties 


where she will have to command and solicit, instead of gratutiously offer- 
ing what has hitherto been always gratefully received. 

* We beed not add, that a large proportion of the Conservative oy will 
submit to some sacfice to escape the very serious peril of a Whig minis- 
try ; but even on this point also, the unexpected caet up of Lord George 
Bentinck, asa leader, has produced such a sensible change, that Do one can 
venture to predict the certain issue of a state of things thus doubly perplex- 
ed—first, by the expected division of the Irish party between Mr. O’Connell 
and Mr. Smith O'Brien ; and secondly, by the new leader obtained by the 
Conservatives, In brief words, the current terms now is —-coMPROMISE.” 


So it would appear that the two parties are afraid of each other, 
and may, in consequence, be induced to abate a little on both sides. We 

should be glad if such a result take place, not only for the sake of getting 

such a perplexing subject settled, but because we fear, and always have 

feared that the Bill goes much too far. It is, in our opinion, sound policy 

to retain a perr.anent duty of eight shillings a bushel on wheat, allowing 
the colonial article to enjoy its wonted privilege. The poor and labouring 

classes would not suffer by this arrangement, now, that Indian corn is 

admitted duty free. 

The news from India is highly favourable and pacific. The affairs of 
the Punjaub are becoming consolidated under the new order of things. 

The acquisition of the mountainous district, ceded by the Sikh government, 
will afford the Company’s territories a good and safe boundary. The Brit- 
ish troops now occupy Lahore, 

An extensive Brevet promotion in both army and navy is expected, and 
will take place in honour of, and after the Queen’s accouchment. 

The new attempt to assassinate King Leuis Philippe has produced the 

most intense disgust throughout France. The ruffian fired twice at the 

King, and on the second fire a part of the wadding deposited itself in the 
bosom of the Queen as she sat in the carriage by her husband. The mis- 
creant was taken, and will of course suffer for his crime. But the feeling 
excited in France was equally felt in England. Queen Victoria lost not 
a moment in addressing an autograph letter to his Majesty, congratulating 
him and his family on the happy escape. At the Lord Mayors dinner in 
London, to which the cabinet were invited, Sir Robert Peel made a happy 
but feeling allusion to the circumstance, paying the highest compliments 
to the King, and proposing his health. The company received the toast 
and drank it with cheers the most enthusiastic. 

The failure of the Sugar crop in the West Indies, owing to the drought, 
is seriously felt by the poor; and the question of admitting slave-grown 
sugar is again mooted, In the mean while the sugar of New Grenada is to 
be admitted on the production of free labour certificates. The same is to be 
done in regard to the sugar of Siam. 

Mr. Wm. Smith O’Brien, the new leader of the ultra repealers, refuses to 
sit on Parliamentary Committees, or to perform any Parliamentary duties, 
except they have especial reference to Ireland. Having been daly called 
upon, and having persisted in his refusal, he has, by order of the House, 
been consigned to the Sergeant at-Arms, and is now in prison. He hopes 
by this course to gain a sort of martyrdom ; but he has, so far, only gained 
the sneers and contempt of all sensible men. 

A difference arose in the House of Commons on the 24th April, between 
Mr. D’Israeli and Sir Robert Peel, which is sufficiently explained in the 
Parliamentary proceedings we have given. It was clearly established that 
Mr. D’Israeli was in the wrong; for, Sir James Graham, Mr. Miles, Mr. 8. 
Wortley, and Mr Brotherton, distinctly stated that Sir Robert Peel did not 
cheer the sentiment of Mr. Cobden, when he declared that the population 
of the towns ought to rale that of the country. We do not see any par- 
ticulars of the embryo duel spoken of in any of the papers we have re- 
ceived. 

Amidst the din of war now ringing in this country, it is most cheering to 
learn that the citizens of Edinburgh have adopted an address to the citizens 
of Washington, deprecating war, and recommending the settlement of the 
national disputes by arbitration. We also find in the European Times the 
following :— 


Frignpty InteRNATIONaL Appresses.—The Britannia, which sails to- 
day, takes out five Friendly International Addresses from different towns 
and cities in England to the same number of cities in the United States. 
The most remarkable of these addresses is the one from the women of Exe- 


tec to the women of Philadelphia, signed by sixteen hundred of oar fair 
country women, 








Furthermore, the Town Council of Edinburgh, and the Towa Council of 
Glasgow have sent congratulatory addresses to Louis Philippe, on his happy 
escape from the hands of an assassin. The Court of Aldermen in London 
has done the same, and the example will no doubtbe eXtensively followed - 
Long may such generous sentiments animate the bosoms of the British 
people! We like the idea of the women of Exeter addressing the women 
of Philadelphia. Exeter is a small city, and if sixteen hundred signatures 
were to be obtained there, Philadelphia should respond with an address 
containing sixteen thousand. We should be glad to see this ball p2t in mo- 
tion on both sides of the Atlantic. 


The London money market is easy avd in a healthy state. Consols clos- 
ed on the 3rd at 96}. 
AFFAIRS ON THE RIO GRANDE. 

In our last number we expressed our belief that the accounts from the Rio 
Grande—representing that General Taylor was hemmed in in his position on 
all sides by Mexicans, and in danger of being cut to pieces—were false, of 
grossly exaggerated. We arrived at this opinion from the extreme im* 
probability of the statement, and from the perusal of General Taylor’s des- 
patch of the 26th uit., in which he expressed no fears whatever for his own 
safety. Events have proved that we were*entirely correct, We also ex- 
pressed our belief that the Mexicans had not crossed the Rio Grande at all, 
except in small numbers; and itis now evidently clear that in this also 
we were correct, for General Taylor, afier completing his entreachments 
before Matamoras, marched on the Ist of May for Point Isabel, which place 
he reached the next day in perfect safety without seeing a single Mexican. 
Now iftwo thousand Mexican cavalry occupied a chaparal in hisrear, would 
General Taylor have left his entrenchments—his place of safety—with one 
thousand, and tarned his back upon the enemy? And if he bad done so, 
would not the Mexicans have fallen on him with their cavalry daring his 
march? As they did not do this, and as they made no assault on the force left 
behind in the entrenchments, it is clear that few or none were there at all. 
Yet Congress was called upon to vote, and did vote, fifty thousand men and 
ten millions of money to rescue General Taylor from the Mexicans that 
surrounded him ! We said, moreover, that General Taylor could at any 
moment he pleased march upon Point Isabel aud meet his resources, and 
he has done so withoat opposition. Smal! bodies of Mexicans had undoubt- 
edly crossed the Rio Grande and cut up Captain Thornton’s detachment; 
and a few dozeus may have infested the road to Point Isabel, but this was 
all. The Mexicans have never been in any force on th’s side of the river. 
The only authentic inte!ligence received was General Taylor’s despatch of 
the 26th of April, before adverted to; and had that document been officially 


it think that such 


before Congress, we cann large grants of men and money 


would have been voted. 

Of the like uature was the report of the affair between the batteries. 
The Mexican guns were, in all probability, silenced and the town of Mata- 
moras somewhat injured; but that the latter was totally destroyed, and 





| 


seven hundred men killed in thirty minutes, is too preposterous for belief. 
Subsequent despatches have arrived from Gen. Taylor, dated the 4th or 
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Sth, ard are now in Weshivgton, but not yet published. Their contents, taken up to aid the missionary fund of the diocese ; and the service closed 
ie : ; ith the celebration of the communion. 
however, have indirectly transpired, and the Na ional Latelligencer gives | Wt . ‘ a} , , 
the following as their substance. It fully sustains all we have said : We have not space to-day to give any detailed description of this splendid 
FROM THE ARMY. church, which reflects such honour on Mr. Upjohn, the architect, and all 
‘The Government received last evening despatches from General Taylor, concerned in the erection, and which may be regarded as one of the great- 
at Point Isabel, and from Major Brown, com ing the American encamp- | est ornaments to the metropolitan city of the United States. 


ite Matamoras. These letters are of the latest dates, and the in- ; 
Pate apne ed by them varies, we u 5 considerably from FESTIVAL CONCERT OF THE PHILHARMONIC SOCITEY. 
the —_ accounts published in the New Orleans papers, and copied by 48} 7), interesting affair took place, as announced, on Wednesday evening, 
writ om that General Taylor had marched to Point Isabel, with the chief | and attracted a large and fashionable audience: we should suppose that 
t of his forces (incladin Major Ringgold’s Flying Artillery,) which post | there were about two thousand persons present. The performances were 


had reached unmolested, and intended to remain there until the arrival | highly satisfactory, aud worthy the reputation acquired by this popular so- 
fps the camp of General Taylor, left under com- ciety. We trast the proceeds will enable the building committee to com- 


mand of Major Brown, except that from the Mexican batteries on the oppo- | mence immediately the erection of the edifice they propose. A building 
site side of the river. The Fre from the Mexican batteries bad been re- | devoted exclusively to musical purposes is much needed in the city, and 


— by en a oe yey one _~ — hen sp en gt a they will, doubtless, be assisted in their undertaking by the liberality of 
atamoras not been burnt or materi m y 
known. Major B. had not attempted to denver i. On man was killed | many wealthy lovers of the art. 


§ gars pot 
Me ae erica tuna bad appeared recently on the easter side of| THE RESTORATION OF COOKE’S MONUMENT IN ST. PAUL'S 


the river, and it was not known what number, if any, were on that side. CHURCH YARD. 
Captains Thornton and Hardee and Lieut. Kane, remained prisoners to the | We take some blame to ourselves in neglecting to record the praise- 
Mexicaus. Captain T. had not escaped, as was represented by previous worthy liberality of Mr. Charles Kean in restoring this tribute, erected 


accounts. by his late father to a kindred genius, more especially as the act cannot 
é‘ ; i i i ght by the | °Y 8 7 P y ‘ 
The above, we believe, is the substance of the intelligence brought DY be construed on Mr. C. Kean’s part into a desire of adding to his profes- 


official letters received last night.’ National Inielligencer. . : geet ‘ é 
A public meeting on an exceedingly large scale took place in the Park of sional popularity ; the undiminished attraction of the combined talents of 
thiscity on Wednesday. Ten thousand persons were said to have been pre- himself and his unapproachable wife needs no extraneous aid to increase 
sent. We have given a sketch of the proceedings. it will be observed tha? their reputation. _Mr. Kean has expended five hundred dollars for re- 
resolutions, in favour of the war, and pledges of unbeunded support of it were pairing and beautifying this monument, and has thus rendered a touching 
Jopted; and it will be patois Gbeerved that emour the vice Presidents of tribute of filial regard to his father’s memory, and a scarcely less honour- 
the ing were some of the first persons of os city. The sentiment able one to the great but erratic genius of Cooke ; a rare occurrence now- 
every aan adopted is, that the country is in danger, ar right or wrong a-days, where professional jealousy would even prevent actors from doing 
enibtis tadpunl. ahem calls for deep reflection. Here is acese of war posthumous justice to their histrionic brethren. We perceive that the 
brought on by marching a military force into a disputed territory, which only surviving Connexions of Cooke in this country have presented Mr. 
many persons contend was unnecessary ; yet unnecessary as it is represent: Kean with the great Tragedian’s watch as an acknowledgement of their 
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May 23. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

MR. TEMPLETON’S ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC OF NEW YORK. 


Having just returned to New York after my southern and western tour, 
I consider it a duty, which I owe both to myself and to a generous public, 
notwithstanding my unwillingness to appear in an egotistical character, 
to offer a vindication of myself from the libellous attacks which have been 
made in my absence, 

The necessity of this will appear the more urgent when I mention the 
fact, that newspapers from this city, charged with scurrility, and carefully 
marked, have been addressed to influential persons in the principal cities 
I have visited, with the view of poisoning the public mind against me. I 
shall first reply to the most serious charge—a charge abhorrent to my na- 
ture, ‘* the betrayal of confidence ;” this betrayal consisting in the alleged 
publication by me, of two letters from Mr. McLachlan, one of the Editors 
of the New York Mirror. This charge I distinctly deny. 

Shortly after I started on my southern tour, I received, in Philadelphia, 
a letter from Mr, McLachlan pleading distress, and requesting me to send 
him $50 for services (?) rendered in the columns of the Mirror; convey- 
ing at the same time an intimidating inuendo. Hesitating between the 
contending feelings of compassion and indignation, I wrote him a line in- 
timating that he should hear from me soon; and on my arrival in Balti- 
more | dispatched my Secretary to procure me a check on New York for 
transmission to Mr. McLachlan. Scarcely, however, had [ enclosed it, 
when I received another letter from Mr McLachlan reiterating his re- 
quest; and by the same post a communication from a gentleman in this 
city, a Mr. A——, demanding of me the reason of the unprovoked and 
scurrilous attacks of the Mirror, and in that department of it under Mr 
McLachlan’s control. This intelligence opened my eyes, The treach- 
erous epistles lay beside me; and in reply to Mr. A——, I confidentially 
enclosed them with these words, ‘* Keep these till [ return; let no one 
see them ; these letters will explain why [ am persecuted.” 

I now disinissed the matter from my mind, until some time afterwards, 
my attention was recalled to it by the increased vituperation of some por- 
tions of the New York press, andI found, much to my surprise and an- 
noyance, that Mr. A——., irritated by the bravado of the Mirror, had, 
without consulting me, taken the liberty of showing the letters, and had 
incautiously parted with them to substantiate the charge (repudiated by 
the Mirror) of ‘‘ black mail.” In this way unfortunately letters found 
their way into the public press. 

Mr. A ; to whom I confided the letters, and who, by the way, is un- 














ed to be, the whole nation rises up to support it. Suppose the Executive | S°S¢ of Mr. Kean’s liberality and attention. 
of this nation order the regiment of mounted riflemen about to be raised for nkh 
Oregon to march isto that country, and they do so, and have a collision with 
the Hudson Bay people, what is the result? Why a state of war of course, 
and Congress must, as in the case of Mexico, vote men and money for carry- 
ing it on, for right or wrong the country must be supported. In this view 
of the vase whatis the peace with England worth? Certainly not six 
mon! hs’ purchase. 


A new theatre has been commenced in Boston upon the site of the late 
Howard Atheneum, afier plans furnished by Rogers, the eminent architect 
The proprietorship is said to be confined to two spirited and wealthy Bos- 
tonians, and its managerial directory has been offered to Mr. Hackett of 
this city. eencnte 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
The Messrs Harpers have, we are happy to announce; just com- 
We most earnestly implore every lover of peace, and every good man menced the publication of the excellent work entitled as above, compre- 
to reflect on this state of affairs. We urge thom, one and all, to exercise hending a bistory of the people as well as a history ot the Kingdom ; pro- 


ra ; : , . , : i fusely embellished with many hundred engravings on wood. We have 
their influence in calming excited feelings, and in endeavouring to bring tong desired to see a good repeat of this edvairebls history of Great Bri- 
about a speedy arrangement of the difficulties with England, lest, before | tain,—a work mure than any other extant adapted to the requirements of 


we are aware of it, the two countries may be plunged in deadly strife. It +n i and pi ey a — with its spirit and ge on 
is for public opini : a . e history of the people forms one of the great essential elements of a 
i public opinion, and for the leading men of England and America, to | nation’s history—a feature much more difficult to describe than to track the 
avert this terrible calamity. The danger we think is imminent, and they 


: 5 march of the conqueror, or speculate upon the intrigues of the statesman. 
should be up and doing. Fifty thousand men have been voted by Con- | Such facts are, however, indispensable to a free and competent representa- 


gress. Gen. ‘laylor says five thousand will be sufficient to bring mat- tion of any age; they alone can show its form and pressure, or familiarize 
ties to @ cunelusion on the Rio Grande. To what use then is this! ™ the imagination, and bring it around us like a real scene. The illus- 


: , - : trations which are in this work incorporated wiih the letter press are high- 
arge force to be applied ? To make a conquest of Mexico or to threaten ly important as elucidatory of the text, and comprise remarkable historic 
England? Far be it from us to impute to the Government of this country aed pa of eminent men, mechanic inventions, monumental records, 


any unwarrantable desire for war; but when the elements of strife are yooh military i yes coins, relics, age pe Me gr — = 
eae : trations of the manners, customs, and sports of the people. The 
abroad, and ans never ; , ? P — 
» and the means of engaging in them are so copiously given, we engravings are splendidly executed, and in respect of ty pographical appear- 
cannot conceal our fears as to what may happen. We know how much 


ance, the mechanical department of this celebrated work is to be regarded 
opposed the common sense of the two nations is to war; we know the | 48 one of the most beautiiul specimens that have yet been issued from the 


horrors and miseries it would inflict on both ; let us then use all our might | PUblic press of Cliff street. In a word, it isa work admirably suited for 
in keeping such a fell calamity at a distance by striving to bring all points volanihy — S09 CE OE, SHEE SS guy See SE, Sy ee 
of difference toa settlement. A great career of prosperity is before us; 

a p'Ofitable trade is springing up in articles unknown to English markets 
heretofore, which promises to be of exceeding value. ‘Ihe provision trade 
if unmolested will be immense, and will at once enrich the merchant, the 
ship builder, and the farmer, and of course the whole of this country. 
Civilization is extending everywhere, opening new markets to the indus- 
try of both nations. Let us then hold fast to these advantages, and cher- 
ish the great and manifold blessings which peace secures to us and which 
war would infallibly destroy. , 





THE DRAMA, 

Park Tuaeatae.—Mrs. Mowatt completed her engagement on Friday 
evening with her benefit, which proved a real substantial testimony of the 
esteem she is held in by her friends in New York. Chippendale volun- 
teered upon the occasion and appeared in his popular character of Old 
Cataraugus ; his reception was absolutely overpowering, and for amoment 
completely unmanned him. We are glad to see talent and private worth 
thus estimated, 


CONSECRATION OF TRINITY CHURCH. a scot “m gag that bn ce a - 1 ct 
Thursday last, being the Feast of the Ascension, was selected as the day | . ye sow ope eer ee ener en ee ere é wee eae 
; ‘ . . .*, | is a tactician as well as an artist, engaged the services of Pico, and was 

for the consecration ot this splendid edifice. The vast namber of offficial . , 
ae : . . ass rewarded for his generalship by a crowded house. Mr. Andrews has fol- 

invitations, immediately connected with the ceremonial, impused upon 

the veriry of the clurch the necessary precaution of issuing a limited 
nomber ot tickets, to prevent any irreverent confusion on the solemn cvca- 
sion. It is estimated, however, that about three thousand persons were pre- 


host of minor stars. 
On Monday the Keans commence their last engagement this season, in 


' —. . . . © ' : > 
‘ ; : , @.. The bare fact of this announcement insures crowded Houses forthe | Britannia on the tst June, 1846, 
sent, among whom we noticed a large portion of the leading members in “ 


community in this city, together with a large assemblage of ladies, We went two weeks. 


lowed his example; this evening the fascinating Pico lends her aid with a, 


connected with the press, has solicited me to abstain for the present from 

; publishing his name ; but should respectable parties feel curiosity regard- 

| ing it, they will receive satisfaction by favoring me witha call at my resi- 
dence, 366 Broadway. 

This, however, is but one move ina base conspiracy of which Mr. 
McLachlah is the dupe and I the victim. 1 was previously charged with 

: purchasing an ephemeral fame in New York, by promising, or authorizing 
| others to promise bribes to the newspaper critics in tnusical affairs for 
! favourable reports of my performances. I emphatically declare my total 
| ignorance of this or any such system, until I read an account of it given 
‘ by a person professing to be employed in this affair, and addressed to the 
| editor of the New York Herald. So far as I am concerned, the whole of 
this preposterous siatement is a foul fabrication, and only worthy of the 
‘source from which it sprang. The gentlemen of the press, therefore, 
| have only to thank this individual for an attempt to fasten upon their en- 
lightened body in general, practices which exist only, if at all, among a 
| very few of the most worthless and obscure of its members. I stood in 
| need of no such aid, for fame and fortune were amply awarded me in 
Great Britain by an enlightened and generous public. 

With respect te a malicious statement that | left New York without dis- 
charging my just debts, I can only simply state that it so happens | do not 
owe one cent either in Europe or America. 

If any busybody offers his services to me either as an amateur in my art, 
or under the mask of friendship decoys me iuto a correspondence, and in- 

| duces me to tolerate his interference in my professional affairs ;—if such aa 
| individual, disappointed in bis sinister views, should drop the mask, and hold 
; me to bail in 500 or 1000 dollars—why then such a case of manifest extor- 
| tion might be referred to a judge or jury. 

{ will not intrude upon the public any far her vindicalion of my charac- 
ter from the aspersions which, bor the first time in any country, bave been 
cast upon it; bat I cannot conclude without recording the grateful fact, that 

{throughout the five thousana miles J have traversed of American ground, l 
have not been wronged by an American! but on the contrary, have expe 
rienced the utmost hospitality and disinterested friendship. My persece- 
tors, I regret to add, have proved to be a certain class of my own country- 
men—to whom | am utterly unconscious of baving given any cause for such 
malignant persecution, and can only impute it to a feeling similar to tnat 
which actuated the fox in the fable. JOHN TEMPLETON, 
New York , May 21, 1846. 366 Broadway . 
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PARK THEATRE 

Monday—First night of the engagement of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, Ton and otb- 
er entertainments, 

Tuesday—Second night of Mr. and Mrs, Charles Kean’s engagemept. The Twelfth 
Night, and other entet tainments. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean will perform every evening during the week. 





The present week has been devoted to benefits of the leading actors of! Due notice will be given of the revival of Richard 3d. 


During Mr. and Mrs. Kean’s engagement the prices willbe. Boxes $1, pit 50 ots., Gab 
; lery 25 ets. 
; RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tone 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract witb the Lords of the Admiralty. , 
' BRIDOTRIR, 2c ccccccccece cocccsccccccesesescccecoseeesces Capt. Ryrie. 


DTUOMO ig cc cccccvceccgccccccceccocceseestececetsooeses Captain Hewitt, 

CahedOmia, ...0ccccccccccdcccccsccccccosecesccocococes Captain KE. G, Low 

BEAM, sc vicccccccccecccccccccccecesccesecececesoosns Captain W. Harrison. 
| EME dbso+40svsasbocseessstacasicse?s ae tatbaesse ve Capt. C. H. EB. Judkiag 


Will satl from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax as tollows. 

FROM BOSTON FROM LIVERPOOL 
Britannia on the 4th May, 1846. 
Hibernia on the 16th June, “ Hibernia on the Ivth May, * 
Caledonia on the Ist Jaly, “ Caledonia on the 4th June, * 


Bowery Tueat Miss Julia Dean, a young American actress of con- | Seite 
were much impressed with the perfect order and solemnity preserved by | . bl are be , procul , t : se 6 hich! sfal Sete conte at ie , 
this vast crowd during the whole of the necessarily prolonged eorviess, le siderable celebrity at the west, has been playing a highly successful en- |  Ppesge ships carry experienced Surgeons. 


: . . ° = > i , j Fee i 3 No berth secured until paid for. 
_posing and interesting as those services were, there was a moral sublimity gagement at this theatre during the week. Miss Dean possesses one 


No freight except specie received on days of Sailing. 


the reverential deference paid by this large and densely crowded congre- main requisite for her profession, in being perfectly familiar with stage | 57 See ot Paeege, or Say other information, apply 


gation, that was equally worthy of admiration. 


order :— 


1. _ The Scholars of Trinity Church, led by the Rector, tne Rey. William 


orris. performance. She has, however, much of the impulsive energy of true 


2. The Vestry of Trinity Charch. 


business; she exhibits also capabilities and material which indicate | 
Precisely at 11 o’clock the procession entered the church in the following strong natural powers, but we fear that the school she has been educated | J 


plyto 
>», BRIGHAM, Jr. Agen, ai HARNDEN & Co’s,, No. 6 Wall-ateeet. 
C. WATSON, TAILOR AND IMPORTER, 168 Broapway, respectfally informe 
. his friends and the public that be has now on hand, and is constantly receivin 


rb 
in will prevent her from attaining a high rank in the profession until she | new arrivals from Europe,a very large and elegant assorimert of SPRING AND it d 


MER GOODS, consisting in part of 


has unlearned or subdued many of the defects that now detract from her | Black and coloured Cloths, Cassimeres and Doesk ins, of superior makes. 


Fancy Cassimeres and Doeskins, latest styles. . 
New and elegant French and Eoglisa Drills anil Sammer Stofts, for pants, 


genius We saw parts of her Julia inthe Hunchback Her great scene Rich silk, satin, cashmere, c hally, Marseilles and embroidered V estungs, the most re- 
t . ‘ 2 . g s 


cent styles and finest fabrics. 


3. The officiating Bishop, the Right Rev. Dr. McCoskry, followed by | with Ciiffurd was highly effective, as was the last act. Miss Dean labours | lw, Scarfs. Cravais, Gloves, Saspenvlers, Ke. ke. 
about 200 of the Cle 


Clergy in surplices. 
4. The Vesiries of ihe city Congrega‘ions, 


copal Charch ot the United States, 


6. Lay Trustees of the Protestant Episcopal Society for Promoting Reli- 
gion and Learning in the State of New York. 
7. Trustees of Columbia College. 


theatre. 
We perceive that Mr. John R. Scott, who has been so long the attrac 


under the disadvantage of an undisciplined and weak organ of voice, that | call before purchasing elsewhere. 
5. Students of the General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Epis- must be remedied by culture before she can hope to succeed in a large 


J. C. W. particularly invites the attention of strangers, and requests the favour of & 
May 23 1 year. 


D® GALE, PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON FROM EUROPE—Keapectfally in 

forins the inhabit nts of the city of Albany and its vicinity, and the public generally, 

that he w:ll be happy to attend to all calls in bis profession. to which, without arrogating 

- | too much to himself, he gives undivided attehtion, which has been iollowed by most sig 
nal success. 





tive fe ture of this establishment, is about to leave for England, and thata!| Dr. Gale feels himself to be on a proud eminence in acknowledging himself to be a 


: —— A ‘ . P disciple of that benelrctor of bis race, the justly celebrated avd inmortalized Samael 
S. Lay members of the Standing Committee of the Diocese, and Lay | Complimentary benefit is to be given him previous to his departure. We | ‘pickhon. M | : €, the justly celebrated an 


Delegates and Supernumerary Delegates to the General Convention 
9. Strangers especially invited. may provea bumper. Mr. Scott will take with him the warmest wishe 


, trust that this tribute to the merits of an excellent actor and worthy man 


Dickson, M. D,,. late of the British Medical Stafi in India and else.vLere, author of the 
* Chrono-Thermal System of Medicine, &c. 

An Edition of this work was published in London, in 2839, in wh ch an account is giv- 
en of 1,800 cases of acute d.sea-e having been treated successfully by the Author without 


Ss 


5 . . ; a the use of bloodletting in any form. One great advantage of this system is, that it makes 
While the procession was being seated, a voluntary was played by Dr. ; of a host of admirers ; and we have no doubt but that his success in Lon- | «short work” o: disease, and Patients are cured in a fourth part of the time that is em 
Hod the : d ical di . ‘ ‘i - ployed in the old “ routine” practices of bloodletting, &c., even when most successtal. 
ges, organist and musical director of the church, in a truly impres- | don is certain. Staff-Surgeon Hume, from Naas Barracks, Ireland, (previously of the West Indies and 


sive and solemn manner. The general effect produced by this vast and 


imposing assemblage at this period, was peculiarly beautiful and striking. | successful season, which be brings to a close next week, and we have n 


Orymeic Tugatre.—Manager Mitchell is still in the fall career of bis | Britis North American), wove to the author Dec. 5th, 1439, stating that he had net used 


the Lancet for three years, and that during the last year he bad neither Leeched, Bled, or 
co | Cupped in any case, and that he had not lost either Man, Woman, or Child, The Depot 






; - nape i , : ti =a7" was never tore healthy, which he attributed principally to his having abstaine I ° ing 
The massive and beautifully constructed building, its magnificent windc ws | doubt but that a succession of crowded houses will attest the undiminished the ams thave Jeers fom every Sind alee gle Se the po teely a stenil “ chamaas 
. ‘ y : ’ : ; : 7 practice mo: y correbrates these facts, and numberle=s oa © eo ; 

of stained glass, the “ dim religious light ¥ slreaming in rainbow hues on the | attractions of this popular resort. received, and — ally receiving by the Author. Chest Di-ease, In Irevihalente and 
: A i. on . tion, Croup Marasmus { Glandular Disease or Scrofule, Stromous Opthaims : 
altar, the white robes of the clergy seated in the chancel, and the solemn | Cuataam THEATRE.—The management has been engaged for sometime | Prvors ant Inflamatons in variety of intensity, ere amnag the various iorms of Disease 
tones of the orzan. ewelli : . ' - a ae ‘ 7 . P P : » | treated wi h success by Dr. Gale. Dr. Gale uses nothing asa Remedy butthat which 
gan, s elling and vibrating brough the ‘‘vaulted aisles,” form- | past in carrying out extensive alterations and improvements in this house, 1s authorised by the “Maieria Medicas” and Pharmacopeias o: London, Edinburgh, Dub- 

ed altogether a scene of surpassing beauty and graudeur. so as to make it one of the most complete theatres in the country. Another | lin and the United Sia.es, but in the smallest available doses the Union are inform 
Those persons wishing to consult Dr. Gale in different parts of the Valon é a 


The usual consecration service was then performed by the officia!ing 


Bishop; Dr. Taylor, of Grace Church, reading the act of consecration. An | stage has been increased 46 feet ; presenting as it now stands a clear dept 


Story has been added to the height of the building, and the depth of the } ed, that as his practice js principally confined to the City ; be may be consulted at all 


bh times without fear of disappointment. 
Remember, Office and Kesidence 99 Lydius street, Albany. N 


Y. 
anthem, “The Lord is in his Holy Temple, let all the earth keep silence | of a hundred feet. The interior has been entirely re-decorated : and tho EDMUND E. W. GALE, M. D 


before bim,” was then beautifully sung by the choir. 
The asna) morning service followed ; Dre. Wainwright and Higbee offici- 


read by the Rev, Mr. Haight. 
The apte-communion service was performed by tbe officiating Bisbop, 
assisted ly the Rev. Dr. Berrian and the Rey Mr. Duff, the newly appointed 


Deacon of Trinity Charch. The venerable Dr. Lyell, of Christ Church, 
ave out the psalms. 


agement 


Blegny and M. Henri, an accomplished daucer of Parisian celebrity. Other 


Bishop McCoskry preached the consecration sermon, taking as his text, | Chippendale. 
the 30th verse of the 19th chapter of Leviticus, ‘ Reverence my sanctuary.” 
Sermon sn anthem was sung, anda collection was then 





*,* Mr. Thomas Peele, agent for this paper, has proceeded to Montrea}, 


At the close of the and other parts of Canada, to make our collections} 














house wi!l open on Monday with anew melodrama, entitled The Enchan- M* FALCONER has removed the establishment of her sisier, the late Mrs. Hassall, 
yres®, got up in gorgeous style. Mr. Deverna is in London recruiting for 
Sting, the Rev. Mr. 8S. uthard read the first lesson, the second lesson was | actors and novelties—a brilliant summer campaign is in store for the man 


No. 377 to 653 Bro 1dway a few doors above Bleee ker Street m6 St 
IANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION.—MISS GALE is prepared lo receive a select clans 
of Young Ladies, for instruction in the delightfal accompiishiner tof a PIANIST, at 

her Residence, 99 Lydius-Street Albany. 

Miss G. has had the advantage of the first European Musical Professors, in her edus 


cation. Anearly application is requested, as the oumber will be limited. 


Nipto’s Garpex.—Niblo commences his season on Monday the Ist June, March, 1846 














novelties are in contemplation. The whole under the stage management of 


with the Ravels,a premiere danseuse from the Opera of Paris, Madame | ~~~ 


a ——— ss LT 
MPVUE CHESAPEAKE BAY LINE OF 8 TEAMEKRS from Baltimore, connected with 

the James River boats at Norfolk, to City point and Richmond, are vow in vpere- 
~ Paevenaers to or from Charleston and the intermediate places will fiad this by far the 


ost comfortable route. 
PERSONS VISITING WASHINGTON are ‘espectfully infor.ned tb&t they cao 
Lk have all operations on the teeth, perforved in the most siiiful manner, by calling 


upon,Dr. G. W. HUMPHRIES, Surgeon Dentist, Washington, D. C ap 43m 
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